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From Putnam’s Magazine. 
MY LOST YOUTH. is 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Orten I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song, 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams, 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the. thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing and free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that se, song 
Is singing and saying still : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill ; 
The sun-rise gun with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill : 
“A boy’s will is thé wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods ; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
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Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still : 
“A boy’s will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain ; : 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There - thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” . 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town ; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known 
street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song. 
Are sighing and whispering still : 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain, 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that were. 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 





From the Transcript. 
TWILIGHT. 


Tue twilight shadows gather 
O’er the hearth and hall; 

On the books in the antique book-case, 
And the pictures on the wall. 
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The shadows of misty twilight 
Steal over the world without ; 

And like shadows in the firelight 
The children move about. 


I am sitting at the window 
Looking out into the street ; 

Rolling and then receding 
The waves of beings meet. 


Lights glimmer from many a window; 
From the palaces of state ; 

And from dim and lonely garrets 
Where earth’s poor one’s watch and wait! 


I am sitting at the window 
Without ’tis drear and chill; 

But the red glow of the firelight 
Does my heart with gladness fill. 


Blessed am I beyond measure 
In this holy home of mine ; 

Love and Peace, the white-robed angels, 
Guard the household’s silver shrine. 


The child arms of my brother 
Wearied of his merry play, 
Clasp my neck in fond caressing 
As the twilight fades away. 


Turning from the window gently 
I nestle at the side 
Of the beloved home circle, 
While without the life waves glide. 


Twilight melts into the starlight ; 
Shadows deepen into gloom ; 

Loving hearts are filled with rapture 
In the small fire-lighted room. 


L. HF. 
Boston, Mass. 





From Punch. 


POEMS COMPOSED IN PRISON. 


If I wos a Pardoner hin a Bank, 

I shouldn’t be vorking at this ere Crank ; 
For me and my Pals a Gang’s the term, 
Ob, don’t I wish we wos call’d a Firm! 


In that case Prigs is Bankrupts made, 
Though some is in the wan conwey’d: 
But Juries find they can’t conwict, . 
And Justice's ends thereby is nick’d. 


Here you or I, we frisks a till, 

And for which we gets the Crank or Mill, 
It may be for years to the ’ulks we goes ; 
It may be for hever, p’raps—who knows ? 


But hunto the ’ulks we never should go, 
Providing we wos a Banker’s Co., 
Becos of our’ayin’ pick’d the locks 

Of hever so many a Gent's strong box. 


If a Parson trusted us with his Deeds, 


And we sold ’em and sack’d the hole proceeds, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


That Rev. Gent would be jolly green, 
But the laws would make it all serene. 


Cos why ?—the case in course would be 
Brought into the Court of Bankruptcy, 
Vere we should have only to make a clean 


reast, 
And couldn’t be tried for wot we confess’d. 


To quod suppose we went for debt, 
And just a few months chanced to get, 
Without ’ard labor bein’ confined, 

To which a cove might be ’ave resign’d. 


Here am I, lagg’d for forty bob, 

I’ve got seven years for that little job ; 

I wish it ’ad been arf a million Pound, 

And I shouldn’t be turnin’ this ’andle round. 





From The Athenzeum. 
LOSSES. 


Uron the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim band, 
Telling the losses that their lives had known, 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay, 
And the strong tides went out with weary 
moan. 


One spake with quivering lip, 
Of a fair freighted ship, 
With all his household to the deep gone down; 
But one had wilder wo 
For a fair face long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 


There were who mourned their youth 
With a most loving truth, 

For its brave hopes and memories ever green , 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest 

For far-off hills whereon its joy had been. 


Some talked of vanished gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
Some spake of friends that were their trust no 
more; 
And one of a green grave 
Beside a foreign wave 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 

A stranger, seeming from all sorrow free— 
“ Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 

For a believing heart hath gone from me.” 


“Alas!” these pilgrims said, 
“For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea! 
But, however it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest loss.” 


Francis Brown. 
London, July 2. 








INSANITY OF KING GEORGE III. 


From the American Journal of Insanity. 
THE INSANITY OF KING GEORGE IIL. 


Read before the Association of Superintendents 
of Insane Hospitals, May 22, 1855. 


By Dr. Ray, or Butter Hosprrat, Prov- 
IDENCE, R. I. 


To the mere pathologist, the insanity of a 
prince is not more interesting than that of a 
peasant; but to the historian, to the medical 
jurist, to all who are engaged in the care of 
the insane, the attacks of George III. are in- 
vested with peculiar interest. He was a prom- 
inent figure in a period that teemed with 
great men and great events, whose memorials 
are yet around us; and twice the recurrence 
of his disorder gave rise to a degree of politi- 
cal feeling that has seldom been equalled, and 
to political discussions that settled forever a 
vital principle in the British constitution. 

George III. had a moderate intellectual ca- 
pacity, but an obstinate will. Of abstract 
speculation he was totally incapable, and phi- 
losophical views of any kind were beyond his 
reach. His theory of government began and 
ended in a firm maintenance of the royal pre- 
rogative, and the whole duty and privilege of 
the subject were comprised in the single pre- 
cept, Fear God and honor the King. As a re- 
sult, partly of defective training and partly of 
original inaptitude, he disrelished intellectual 
pursuits, but was fond of mixing himself up 
with the administration of affairs, even in the 
smallest particulars. Here he showed no lack 
of industry, nor of energy. He was a stran- 
ger to sensual passion, and in the common ob- 
servances of life was a model of propriety. 
He never forgot what he deemed an injury, 
and they who thwarted his wishes or opposed 
his measures were regarded as factious or dis- 
honest. Always looking upon his eldest son 
as a kind of rival near the throne, “ he hated 
him,” says Brougham, “ with a hatred scarcely 
consistent with the supposition of a sound 
mind.” He was fond of music, and occasion- 
ally went to the theatre; but, with these ex- 
ceptions, he sought for recreation solely in 
riding and walking, in looking after his farm, 
and in an easy intercourse with his family and 
dependents. Few men would have seemed 
less likely to be visited by insanity. His gen- 
eral health had been always good ; his powers 
were impaired by none of those indulgences 
almost inseparable from the kingly station ; he 
was remarkably abstemious at the table; and 
took much exercise in the open air. Insanity 
had never appeared in his family, and he 
was quite free from those eccentricities and 
— which indicate an ill-balanced 
mind. 


Five times was George III. struck down by 
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1765, when he was twenty-seven years old ; 
the second in 1788; the third in 1801; the 
fourth in 1804; and the fifth in 1810. Ex- 
cepting the last from which he never recover- 
ed, the attacks were of comparatively short 
duration, none of them continuing very ob- 
viously beyond six months. 

The particulars of the first attack was stu- 
diously concealed by his family, and its true 
character was not generally known at the time. 
There seems to be no doubt, however, that its 
symptoms were similar to those of the subse-: 
quent attacks. Shortly before, an eruption 
on the face, which had troubled him for some 
years, had so entirely disappeared, that it was 
supposed he had applied external remedies to 
repel it. This was followed by considerable 
cough and fever, and then by mental disturb- 
ance. In the course of a few weeks he com- 
pletely recovered. 

During the latter part of October, 1788, the 
King seemed to be not in his usual health. 
He had considerable pain in his limbs—felt 
weak—slept but little—was hurried and vehe- 
ment in his manner. On the 22d he “ mani- 
fested an agitation of spirits bordering on de- 
lirium,” said his physician. A few days after- 
wards, on returning from a long ride, he burst 
into tears and said, “he wished to God he 
might die, for he was going to be mad.” _ He 
kept about until the 4th of November, when 
he had an outbreak at dinner, and was con- 
signed to the charge of attendants. During 
the first few days there was considerable con- 
stitutional disturbance, and it was feared he 
might not survive. One of Sheridan’s cor- 
respondents says: “ The doctors say it is im- 
possible to survive it long, if his situation does 
not take some extraordinary change in a few 
hours. * * * * Since this letter was 
begun, all articulation even seems to be at an 
end with the poor King; but, for the two 
hours preceding, he was in a most determined 
frenzy.” In the course of the ee 
night he had a profuse stool, then perspi 
freely and fell into a profound sleep. He 
awoke with but little fever, “ but with all the 
gestures and ravings of the most confirmed 
maniac, and a new noise in imitation of the 
howling of a dog.” He soon got calmer, and 
talked on religion, and of being inspired. A 
day or two after, the same person writes :— 
“This morning he made an attempt to jump 
out of the window, and is now very turbulent 
and incoherent.” He also states that the king 
revealed some state secrets, much to the aston- 
ishment of Pitt.* 

Miss Burney, afterwards Madame D’Arblay, 
was then in the personal service of the Queen, 
and in her “ Diary,” recently published, the 
progress of the attack may be traced with 





mental disease. The first was in the spring of 





* Moore’s Life of Sheridan, p. 860. Amr. edition. 
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some degree of minuteness. The first night 
after the outbreak at dinner, she states, he was 
very restless, getting up and wandering into 
the Queen’s room to see if she was there, and 
talking incessantly until he became hoarse, 
exclaiming, “I am not ill, I am only nervous.” 
“ He was never so despotic ; no one dared op- 

him. He would not listen to a word.” 
Rext night he got up and insisted on going 
into the neighboring room, where his equer- 
ries were. ere he saw his physician, Sir 
George Baker, whom he called an old woman, 
and wondered that he ever took his advice for 
he knew nothing of his complaint. From this 
time he rapidly grew worse. On the 12th and 
13th of November he appeared considerably 
better, and continued so until the 20th, when 
he became as bad as ever. From this period 
his condition was variable—always more or 
less excited—rather petulant, if not irascible 
—=scolding his gentlemen for slighting him. 
On the 29th of November he was removed to 
Kew, where were better opportunities for ex- 
ercise. Through the month of December there 
was little, if any, change in his condition. 
During the first two or three weeks in Janua- 


he became less irritable, was quite calm at 
times, and then would read and make sensible 
remarks on what he had read. From the lat- 
ter part of the month he steadily improved. 
February 2d, Miss Burney accidentally saw 


him walking in the garden, and, to avoid meet- 
ing him, in compliance with the rules ran off 
at full speed, and he after her, the physicians 
and attendants in full chase after him. She 
finally stopped until he came up, when he put 
his arms round her neck and kissed her. He 
talked ery blurting out whatever came 
uppermost. “He seemed to have just such 
remains of flightiness as heated his imagina- 
tion without deranging his reason, and robbed 
him of all control of his speech, though near- 
ly in his perfect state of mind as to his opin- 
ions. * * * * He opened his whole 
heart to me, expounded all his sentiments, and 
acquainted me with all his intentions.” He 
declared he was as well as he ever was in his 
life—talked of the official situation of her 

- father, of music, (when he undertook to sing,) 
and then of her friends. He said he was dis- 
satisfied with his ministers, and showed a list 
of new ones he had prepared. On the 17th 
he received the Chancellor, on the 18th drank 
tea with the Queen, and on the 7th of March 
received the address of the Lords and Com- 
mons, in person.* 

One of his first excursions was to a poor- 
house _" the course of ne my a whic ~ 
inspected eve especially the rooms for 
laneticn, and omar coal zatisfaction that 
such excellent accommodations were provided 


* Diary and Letters, ii. Phil., 1842. 
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for persons laboring under the misfortune of 
insanity. During his convalescence, it is said, 
he passed much of his time in reading the de- 
bates on the Regency Bill.* 

The King was attended, at first, by his own. 
physicians, Sir George Baker and Dr. War- 
ren, and they were, shortly after, joined by 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Drs. Reynolds, Gisborne and 
Addington, of whom the latter alone had given 
any special attention to the treatment of in- 
sanity, and he discontinued his attendance 
after a few days. They had all achieved pro- 
fessional distinction, but Warren enjoyed an 
undisputed pre-eminence. He was not only 
at the head of his profession in London, and 
deservedly so, but such were his talents and 
manners that he associated intimately with the 
leading men of the day,—Burke, Fox, Sheri- 
dan, etc.—and was appointed physician to the 
Prince of Wales. he attack not readily 
yielding, it was thought proper by the Queen 
and the ministers, who fad the direction of 
these matters, to have the constant attendance 
of some one particularly skilled in the diseases 
of the mind. Their choice fell on the Rev. 
Dr. Francis Willis. This gentleman was edu- 
cated for the established church, and took 
charge of a parish in Lincolnshire. Having 
some knowledge of medicine, he was fond of 

rescribing for the medical as well as the spir- 
itual wants of his People, and especially for 
mental diseases. e was soon regarded as 
very successful in this department of the heal- 
ing art, and was so ee vt to, that he 

rovided an establishment designed expressly 
or the treatment of the insane. e@ was 
much patronized by the higher classes, and for 
fifty-eight years he had never less than thirty 
patients under his care. He was at this time 
seventy years old, but “seemed to be exempt 
from all the infirmities of old age, and his 
countenance, which was very interesting, 
blended intelligence with an expression of pla- 
cid self-possession.”t Miss Burney describes 
him as “ a man of ten thousand, open, honest, 
dauntless, lighthearted, innocentand highmind- 
ed.” He joined the corps of physicians on 
the 6th of December, and took up his quar- 
ters in the palace.{ In the consultation which 
settled their respective functions, Willis was 
to have charge of all the domestic and strictly 
moral management—in accordance, however, 


* Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs of his own 
Time, p. 520. Phil. 

t Wraxall, ibid, p. 447. 

¢ Among the gossip of the court it was related 
that the “ King asked Willis, when he entered the 
room, if he, who was a clergyman, was not asham- 
ed of himsalf for exercising such a profession. 
‘Sir,’ said Willis, ‘our Saviour himself went about 
healing the sick.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the King, ‘ but 
he had not £700 a year for it.’ Lord Malmes- 
bury’s Diaries, etc., iy. 317. 
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with such general views as had been agreed 
upon. 
in the morning consultation, and it was under- 
stood that Willis was to take no decisive meas- 
ure, either medical or moral, not previously 
discussed and permitted. Pepys, Gisborne and 
Reynolds attended, in rotation, from four o’clock 
in the afternoon until eleven the next morning. 
Warren or Baker visited in the morning, saw 
the King, consulted with Willis and the phy- 
sician who had remained over night, and 

with them upon the bulletin for the day. Wil- 
lis was soon joined by his son John, whose 
particular function seems not to have been 
very definitely settled. Willis professed to 
regard him as equal to himself in point of dig- 
nity and responsibility, but his colleagues con- 
siderd him as merely an assistant to his father. 
Two surgeons and two apothecaries were also 
retained, each one, in turn, staying twenty- 
four hours in the palace. The personal ser- 
vice was rendered by three attendants, whom 
Willis had procured from his own establish- 
ment, and the King’s pages—one attendant 
and one page being constantly in his room.* 

The medical treatment seems to have con- 
sisted chiefly of “ bark and saline medicines.” 
An alterative pill, containing a little calomel, 
was given him once. Once, and once only, 
blisters were applied—to the legs—but they 
occasioned considerable irritation and rest- 
lessness. 

It was determined that the moral manage- 
ment of the King*required strict seclusion from 
his family and ministers, and, as far as pos- 
sible, from all other company. But nothing 
can more strikingly indicate the change that 
has occurred since that time, in respect to one 
means of managing the insane, than the fact 
that, for two or three months, the King was 


* The kind of supervision and attendance that 
was practised during this illness, and which was 
the same, probably, in the subsequent attacks, 
would seem sufficient to have prevented the slight- 
est abuse of trust; and yet the King told Lord El- 
don that, in one of his attacks, but which it does 
not appear, he was knocked down by a man in the 
employ of some of his yey “When I got 
up again,” he added, “I said my foot had slipped 
and ascribed my fall to that; for it would not do for 
me to admit that the King had been knocked down 
by any one.” [Twiss, i—*‘ Public and Private 
Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon.’’] We learn nothing 
further respecting this fact, and are left in doubt 
whether it actually occurred, or originated in that 
intellectual or moral obliquity, (almost universal 
among the insane, but the exact nature of which 
has never been very well understood,) which leads 
them to exaggerate, distort and pervert much that 
falls under their observation, and to fabricate much 
that never occurred at all. This curious trait of 
mental pathology deserves to be closely studied, 
not only because it is curious, but because it will 
be found, I think, to have some important bearing 
on human veracity and human testimony in the 
normal state. 


The medical treatment was nee Th 
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frequently subjected to mechanical restraint. 
ere was nothing, however, in his condition 
which would be considered at the present 
time a sufficient reason for its application. 
He was not disposed to injure his person or 
his clothing, his attendants or his furniture. 
In the King’s case—and this, no doubt, was an 
example of the ordinary practice—it was evi- 
dently used oy way of discipline, as a means of 
subduing turbulence and increasing self-con- 
trol. Willis said, in his second examination 
by the committee of the House of Commons, 
that when he took charge of the King, he was 
dissatisfied with the restraint which had been 
previously used, and for five days “endeavored 
to persuade and explain,” that some more effi- 
cient method would be resorted to, unless 
there was a “ready compliance” with ‘his 
wishes. The King seems to have been insen- 
sible to this kind of intimidation, and the new 
mode of restraint was applied, with the effect, 
as Willis states, of accomplishing the desired 
purpose more perfectly than before, being 
“more firm but not so teasing to the patient. 
It does not appear what means of restraint 
was used by Willis, or by the other physicians, 
but an incident related by Wraxall renders it 
probable that one of them was that time-hon- 
ored implement which is still associated with 
the popular idea of insanity. While walking 
through the palace, during his convalescence, 
accompanied by an equerry, they observed a 
strait-jacket lying in a chair. e equerry, 
averting his look, as if to conceal some embar+ 
rassment, the King said: “You need not be 
afraid to look at it. Perhaps it is the best 
friend I ever had in my life.”* This incident 
does not strengthen a favorite position of the 
advocates of non-restraint, that it leaves disa- 
‘ble impressions upon the patient’s mind. 
Of another fact respecting the King’s treat- 
ment I cannot find a sufficient explanation. 
Between the 6th of December and the 13th of 
January he went out of doors but twice, and 
for a month previous not at all. Considering 
the form of the disorder and the facilities for 
exercise which the grounds afforded, this is 
certainly surprising. On one occasion, when 
the King had been promised a walk, Dr. 
Warren revoked the promise, because, as the 
day was cold, and the King had perspired 
freely in the night, there would be some risk 
of his taking eold+t 


The political yee per of the King’s 


illness proved to be of the deepest interest, 

whether we regard the magnitude of the ques- 

tions at issue, or the men by whom they were 

discussed. The array of talent which dis- 

tinguished the parliament of that period has 

never been equalled before or since. The 
* Posthumous Memoirs, etc., p. 520. 


+ It appears that on that night the restraint had 
not been removed at all. 
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interests of the administration were ne 
by Pitt, Thurlow and Wilberforce, while the 
forces of the opposition were led by Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, Windham, Grey, Loughbo- 
rough and North. During the two or three 
months that the struggle lasted, every weapon 
of argument, wit, ridicule and invective was 
used by the contending parties with a dex- 
px a and vigor which such men only could 


y 
hen the —. incapacity was announced, 
parliament immediately set about to provide a 

ney. All parties agreed that the Prince 
of Wales should be the Regent, but differed 
very widely as to the exact amount of au- 
thority and privilege he should receive. The 
whigs contended that he should exercise all 
the functions of the Sovereign precisely as if 
there were a demise of the Crown. The min- 
isters, on the other hand, were determined to 
hamper the Regent with limitations and re- 
strictions which would have shorn the regal 
office of much of its dignity and power. 
The real question at issue, therefore, was, 
which of two parties that divided the 
country id possess the administration, 
and hence the violent party-spirit which 
characterized all the political proceedings of 
the time. The first step was to ascertain 
officially the exact condition of the King, 
and, accordingly, each House appointed a 
committee to examine his physicians. These 
committees performed the duty assigned them 
on the 10th of December, and their reports 
= laid upon the table a few days after- 


To each physician was put the following 
question : “Is his Majesty incapable, by rea- 
son of the present state of his health, of 
coming to parliament, or of attending to pub- 
lic business? What hopes have you of 
his recovery? Is your answer to this question 
founded upon the particular symptoms of his 
Majesty’s case, or your experience of the 
disorder in general? Can you form any 
cy am or probable conjecture of the time 

is Majesty’s illness is to last? Can you 
assign any cause for his illness? Do you see 
any signs of convalescence ?” The replies to 
these questions evince a knowledge of insan- 
ity quite creditable to men not expressly de- 
voted to this branch of the science—one that 
would hardly be expected by us who witness 
so frequently the remarkable discrepancies of 
opinion that characterize the reports of med- 
ical commissions, albeit they may include men 
whose names are not entirely unknown to fame. 
The replies also evince a certain kind of 
discretion and reserve worthy of all imitation 
on the part of those who are called upon for 
professional opinions. Few medical witnesses 
succeed, as most of these gentlemen did, in 
_ hitting that happy medium between saying 
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too much and saying too little. They all 
expressed strong hopes of the King’s recovery; 
because the yy of patients onal 
do recover, and they saw nothing particularly 
unfavorable in his case: None of them saw 
any signs of convalescence, and, with one 
exception, none of them pretended to assi 
causes or limits to his disorder. Willis said 
he would recover within a few months, and 
thought the attack was uced by “weighty 
business, severe exercise, too great mi- 
ousness, and little rest.” The other physicians 
were as well aware as Willis, no doubt, of 
these facts in the history and habits of the 
King, and possessed better opportunities than 
he had of knowing how far they had affected 
his mind, but refrained from assigning them 
as causes of the disorder. Willis’s opinion, 
though confidently uttered, was merely a 
speculation, resting on no very substantial 
grounds. The King’s business had not been 
weightier than usual, and though fond of 
exercise, there is no evidence that he carried 
it to a degree incompatible with its proper 
object, the promotion of health. His abste- 
miousness consisted merely in avoiding that 
excessive indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table which was common among the higher 
classes of that period, and was practsied by him 
for the purpose of warding off disease. . The 
want of sleep was probably one of the effects 
rather than a cause of his mental affection. 
Whether the committee were satisfied with 
Willis’s theory does not appear; but most 
of them probably were, like the rest of the 
world, curious to learn the cause of the 
attack, but readily satisfied with elaborate 
hases and dogmatic assertions.* Sheridan, 
owever, saw in it a fair mark for his wit, 
and he was not the man to neglect an 
opportunity of that kind. Willis had stated, 
in proof of the correctness of his opinion, 
that the medicine which had been given 
to his Majesty ever since Sunday morning, in 
order to meet and counteract those causes, 
had had as much effect as he could wish, 
and “his Majesty had certainly been grad- 
ually better from the first six hours of his 
taking it.” The orator said that, when he 
heard Dr. Willis assert that his physic could, 
in one day, “overcome the effects of seven 
and twenty years’ hard exercise, seven and 
twenty years’ study, and seven and twenty 
— abstinence, it was impossible for him to 
eep the gravity fit for the subject. Such 
assertions put him in mind of those nostrums 


* Just previous to the attack an eruption on the 
legs, of some duration, had suddenly -_ 
This incident, considered in connection with a sim- 
ilar one in the first attack, may be fairly regarded 
as a more efficient exciting cause than any one of 
those mentioned by Willis, and yet he overlooked 
it altogether. Adolphus’s Hist. of England, i. 75, 
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that cure this and that, and also disappoint- 
ments in love and long sea-voyages.” * 

The policy of the cabinet was to make it 
appear that the King’s illness would be of 
a duration, and let it be implied, as an 
obvious consequence, that the measure of ap- 

inting a regent should not be precipitated. 
On the other hand, the policy of the whigs 
was to represent the disorder as incurable, or, 
at least, of very uncertain duration, and there- 
fore that the sooner the regency was estab- 
lished the better for the country. In this 
view they received but feeble support, cer- 
tainly, from the examination of the physi- 
cians ; but Warren, who was high in the coun- 
cils of the whig party, had privately encour- 
aged the idea that the King would never re- 
cover. True, in his examination just refer- 
red to, and also in the examination on the 7th 
of January, he expressed as much confidence 
as the others in his ultimate recovery. The 
fact furnishes a striking illustration of the dis- 
torting influence of party-spirit, even upon 
the views of scientific men on scientific sub- 
jects. Willis, who always professed to be 
quite sure of the King’s recovery, and was 
equally high in the estimation of the other 
party, inspired the administration with confi- 

ence in the policy they had adopted. Every 
occurrence at Kew was whispered about in 
political circles, before it was many hours old, 


colored and exaggerated, of course, by the 
revalent hopes and fears. The names of 

arren and Willis became as familiar as 
household words, and even served as rallying 
points for the two great parties that divide 


the coun In less than a month from the 
first examination, both parties twere equally 
ready for another, and equally confident of 
deriving political capital from the result. For 
this purpose the Commons appointed a select 
committee, which commenced its sittings on 
the 7th of January, and made their report, 
400 folio pages long, on the 14th.”¢ The 
same questions as before were put to the 
physicians, and were followed by the same 


* The Par. Debates on the Regency are contain- 
ed in the 27th vol. of Hansard. 

+ The fact that the medicine referred to—which 
was simply Peruvian bark—was determined upon 
in the consultation of the whole corps of the King’s 
physicians, and that no other observed any im- 
provement in his condition, gives additional pun- 

mcy to the ridicule, while the whole incident 
ws much light on Willis’s character. 

t The report of the first examination may be 
found in the parliamentary debates and annual re- 
gisters of the time, but not so this, which long 
eluded my search, until found in a collection o' 
pamphlets, entitled, “ History of the Regency,” 

ublished by Stockdale, and brought to my notice 
the librarian of Brown University, Mr. Guild. 
rom this report chiefly I have obtained all that 
seemed worth preserving respecting the manage- 
ment of the King. 
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replies, except that Willis, when asked -if he 
had observed any sgn of convalescence, re- 
plied affirmatively. e greater part of the 
examination was directed to matters havin, 
only an incidental connection with the King’s 
condition — the communications sent from 
Kew to the ministers and other leading char- 
acters, the domestic arrangements of the 
palace, the dissensions of the physicians, the 
merits and poem of the Willises,—to 
anything, indeed, calculated to strengthen one 
side or weaken the other. Upon the si 

of recovery or convalescence the examination 
was particularly searching, because, more than 
anything else, they determined the political 
movements of the day. Willis, when asked 
if he saw any present signs of convalescence, 
replied: “ About a fortnight ago, his Majesty 
would take up books aa could not read a 
line of them ; he will now read several pages 
together, and make, in my opinion, very 
remarks upon the subject. I think, in the 
main, his Majesty does everything in a more 
rational way than he did, and some things 
extremely rational.” (This trait had been 
observed for the last five or six days, the 
books having been selected by the King, and 
read en) To the same purpose, he also 
stated that his patient was less frequently and 
less intensely excited, and less frequently re- 
quired restraint. Beyond the simple acknowl- 
edgment that he was more quiet, the other 
physicians were not disposed to go, in regard 
to the signs of convalescence. ‘They denied 
that he had appeared rational, even for a mo- 
ment, but none of them had happened to see 
the King reading, and they were not dis- 
posed to take any fact of Willis’s observing as 
a ground for their opinions. His constant at- 
tendance gave him an advantage over his col- 
leagues, for it enabled him to see for himself 
much that they would never know at all, or 
only at second hand; and such observations, 
we are all very well aware, sometimes leave a 
stronger impression on the mind than the 
most definite and tangible facts communicated 
by others. 

Willis’s character, conduct and practices 
were subjected to a very searching scrutiny, 
not more for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation than of torturing every incident into 
matter of censure against himself or his em- 
—_— It cannot be denied that he gave 

is adversaries abundant opportunities of this 
kind; for, with all his experience, and the 
frost of seventy years on his head, he had 
not a philosophical turn of mind, nor the 
power of concealing his deficiency by a pru- 
dent reserve. He ‘had stated that nine out 
of ten of his patients recovered under his 
hands, but he was unable to tell how many he 
had received or how many he had cured. 
When further pressed, he said that the ground 
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of his calculation was the fact that his first 
fifteen patients were cured, and that, subse- 
quently, several instances occurred of ten 

ing away together radically cured! The 

laration of his colleagues respecting this 
alleged success—that it required other evi- 
dence than his bare assertion—was not calcu- 
lated to restore the harmony which had been 
so thoroughly disturbed. He was obviously 
very restive under the unusual restrictions im- 
posed upon him. To be associated on equal 
terms with some half-dozen other physicians, 
equal to himself in professional eminence, and 
more than his equals in general culture, he 
found a very different position from that of 
eontrolling an establishment where his simple 
word was law. He felt—very correctly, no 
doubt—that a great obstacle to the King’s re- 
covery consisted in his being obliged to see so 
many different persons, under circumstances 
caleulated to excite strong emotion. He was 
actually disturbed, and sometimes even pre- 
vented from sleeping, by the visits of so many 
medical men—never less than half a dozen 
every day—and, accordingly, Willis, “ think- 
ing it his duty,” as he says, “to do for his 
Majesty what he should do for any private 
gentleman,” put up a written notice that no 
person should be admitted into his Majesty’s 
rooms without permission of himself or son. 
For this order, which was more easily given 
than enforced, for none of his colleagues seem 
to have regarded it, he was severely handled 
by the committee, who endeavored to make 
it appear like an attempt on his part, and 
that of the Lord Chancellor, whose sanction 
he pleaded, to conceal, in some degree, the 
King’s real condition. 

Another obstacle to the King’s recovery, 
apprehended by Willis, seems rather fanciful 
then real. “ When his Majesty,” he says, 
“ reflects upon an illness of this kind, it may 
depress his spirits and retard his cure more 
than a common person ;” but, subsequently, 
he states, that “ this apprehension is somewhat 
relieved by his knowledge of the King’s sense 
of religion, which may lead him, with a proper 
resignation, to reflect on what it had pleased 

Ne afflict him with.” 

e want of faith was broadly cha: 
upon Willis ty phe woke, and A oom 
amination there came out one instance of it 
which has obtained a ) ng wa celebrity. War- 
ren stated, that, on day Willis arrived, it 
was agreed, in t yoresy consultation, “ that 
quiet of body and mind were to be endeavor- 
ed to be obtained by every means possible ; 
and that everything should be kept from his 
Majesty that was likely to excite any emo- 
tion ;—that though his Majesty had not shown 
any signs of an intention to injure himself, 

et that it was absolutely necessary, consider- 
ing the sudden impulses to which his distem- 
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per subjects people, to put everything out of 
the way that could do any mischief.” The 
very next day, however, he put into the King’s 
hand a razor and a penknife. “ I asked him,” 
says Warren, “how he could venture to do 
such a thing. He said he shuddered at what 
he had done.” Willis said, in explanation, 
that the King “had not been shaved for a 
long while, perhaps a fortnight or three weeks; 
and the person that had been used to shave 
him could not complete the parts of his upper 
and under lips; and being confident, from the 
professions and humor of his Majesty at that 
moment, I suffered his Majesty to shave his 
lips himself; and then he desired he might 
shave his whole face lathered, that he might 
just run over it with a razor; and he did so 
in a very calm manner. His nails also want- 
ed cutting very much; and, upon his assur- 
ance, and upon my confidence in his looks, I 
suffered him to cut his own nails with a pen- 
knife, while I stood by him. It is necessary 
for a physician, especially in such cases, to be 
able to judge, at the moment, whether he can 
confide in the professions of his patient ; and I 
never was disappointed in my opinion whether 
the professions of the patient were to be re- 
lied on or no.” He denied that he said to 
Warren, he shuddered at what he had done, 
and also denied that, in regard to such mat 
ters, he ever agreed not to be governed solel: 
by his own discretion. After professing suc 
views, he found it a little inconvenient to an- 
swer the question, why he never afterwards 
repeated this indulgence. He replied, how- 
ever, that it had a moral effect, his Ma- 
jesty taking it ill that he was not allowed 
other privileges, such as going up stairs to see 
his family, and doing other imprudent things. 
“Do you think,” asked the committee, “ that 
the expectation of the liberties which the King 
might call for would be of more danger to 
him than the use of razors and penknives?” 
“To be sure,” was the reply, “ because the 
refusal would irritate him much and increase 
his disorder.” “ Whether,” continues the 
committee, “ you refuse to the King all indul- 
gences which may be safely given, lest he 
should demand that ought to be re- 
fused?” “I do a great many,” said Willis. 
Those, certainly, were very embarrassing ques- 
tions. 

This incident furnished Burke with the ma- 
terials of a violent diatribe against the minis- 
ters, who, he said, had committed, his Majesty 
to the care of a man in whose hands he was 
not safe for a moment.* 


* There is a traditionary anecdote connected 
with this razor scene, strongly illustrative, if true, 


of Willis’s character. Burke asked him, it is said, 
what he would have done, if the King had sudden- 
ly become violent while these instruments were in 
his hand. Having placed the candles between 
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It also came out that, within five days after 
he took charge of the King, Willis allowed him 
to have an interview with his daughters, and 
another with the Queen, without the consent 
or knowledge of his colleagues, and contrary, 
as they alleged, to the terms of their agree- 
ment. In defence of his course, he said: “I 
am sure that such occurrences can scarce be 
too frequent, as it comforts the patient to think 
that he is with his family, and that they are 
affectionate to him ; and upon inquiries of pa- 
tients who have been cured of the same indis- 
position, they have always mentioned those oc- 
currences having given them the greatest com- 
fort, and, as they thought, helped very much 
towards their recovery. . . . The irritation occa- 
sioned by a patient's seeing his friends or re- 
lations, is entirely overbalanced by the soften- 
ing him into tears, which ever leads to amend- 
ment.” In this statement of Willis, we may 
recognize the views of one of our early associ- 
ates, the first President of this Society, between 
whom and Willis this was not the only point 
of resemblance. 

Another incident in Willis’s management, 
which had greatly scandalized his colleagues, 
was deemed worthy of the notice of the com- 
mittee. It was the allowing his Majesty to read 
the tragedy of Lear. It seems he refused the 
King’s request to have it, though too crazy, he 
thought, to be affected by it one way or the 
‘other; but allowed him to have a volume of 
plays, which happened, without his knowledge, 
to contain Lear.* . 

In the practical knowledge of insanity, and 


them, he replied, “ There, sir, bythe rye! Ishould 
have looked at him thus, sir—thus!’’ whereupon 
Burke instantaneously averted his head and made 
no reply. This must have occurred, if at all, in 
the committee-room, but no mention of it is made 
in the printed report. It may have been expunged, 
however, by the committee. What the common 
ractice is, 1am unable to say; but that such a 
thing is sometimes done, we have the authority of 
Sir Samuel Romilly for believing. He states that 
some of the testimony of the physicians, in 1810, 
to the effect that the cause of the King's illness 
in 1801 was the resignation of Pitt, and the cause 
of the attack in 1804 was the publication of the 
correspondence between the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of the York, was suppressed. [Afemoirs, 
etc., ii, 165.] The authority for this anecdote is 
Reynolds, the playwright, who says he had it from 
Willis himself, [Life, etc., ii, 15.] Among the 
ip of the day was a similar story respecting 
e effect of Willis’s tone on Sheridan when about 
to examine him. “ ‘Pray, sit, before you begin, 
said Willis,‘ be so good as to snuff the candles, 
that we may see clear, for I always like to see the 
face of the man I am speaking to?’ Sheridan 
was so confounded at this speech of the basilisk 
Doctor, that he could not get on in his examina- 
tion, and for once in his life he was posed.”— 
Bwinburne’s Court of Europe, ii, 75. 
* Willis’s statement that he had never read this 
play, is not calculated to raise our estimate of his 
general culture. 
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the management of the insane, Willis was un- 

uestionably in advance of his associates ; but 
‘ollowing the bent of his dictatorial habits, he 
often spoke without measuring his words, and 
often overstepped the limits of professional eti- 
quette. Hence he suffered under the severe 
handling of the committee, to whom he pre- 
sented a good many vulnerable points of at- 
tack. It is obvious, in fact, that Willis was & 
bit of a charlatan, and not always above the 
arts of that character. Sheridan remarked, in 
one of his speeches, that Willis professed to 
have the gift of seeing the heart by looking at 
the countenance ; and added, looking at Pitt, 
that the declaration seemed to alarm the Right 
Hon. gentleman.* 

But with all these imperfections, it cannot 
be denied that Willis evinced much practical 
sagacity in his views of the nature and manage- 
ment of mental disease, and a sturdy inde- 
pendence and self-reliance which, while they 
are always elements in a great character, were 
in him, under the circumstances, little less than 
wonderful. Let those who are emulous of his 
success, strive to imitate him in these qualities, 
rather than in his dogmatism and disregard of 
professional observances. 

The report of the committee was a fruitful 
topic in the subsequent debates in parliament, 
furnishing fresh materials for declamation and 
intrigue. On no other occasion, probably, 
were the prominent qualities of the celebrated 
men who figured at that period, more strik- 
ingly exhibited. Night after night, for weeks 
together, witnessed the unrivalled self-posses- 
sion of Pitt, the clear, close, vehement a 
mentation of Fox, the irresistible wit of Sheri- 
dan, the multifarious knowledge and riotous 
fancy of Burke. But the prize, which seemed 
to be almost within the grasp of the, whigs, 
rapidly receded from their view. Towards t 
last of January the King had unquestionably 
improved, and on the 25th of February War- 
ren signed a report declaring him “ free from 
complaint.” 

The question of recovery was also embar- 
rassing ; for, although it might be obvious 
enough to the family and friends, yet it was 
not so easy to establish it satisfactorily to the 
country. An apparent recovery is not always 
a real one. Often, after a person seems to 
have regained his natural feelings and views, 
and has recognized his mental disorder, and is 
pone, perhaps, to resume his customa 
pursuits, he again passes under the cloud, and, 
to all appearance, is as far from sanity as ever. 
Burke was as ready for this as for any other 
occasion; and his remarks upon it exhibited 


* There is nothing of this kind in the report of 
the committee, but it may have been suppressed. 


Sheridan would hardly have invented 


e fact, 
and then called on Pitt to witness its truth. 
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his wonderful faculty of egies and Tr 
priating every description of knowledge. “ ‘The 
disorder,” said he, “ with which his Majesty 
was afflicted, was like a vast sea which rolled 
in, and at low-tide rolled back and left a bold 
and barren shore. He had taken pains,” he 
continued, “ to make himself master of the sub- 
ject, he had turned over every book upon it, 
and had visited the dreadful mansions where 
those unfortunate beings were confined. .... 
An author of great authority having men- 
tioned the uncertainty of the symptoms of 
sanity, had declared, that after having been 
kept a month, (and the rule was, at all the 
houses he had visited, though anxious to dis- 
charge the patients speedily, as they all were, 
to keep them a month after their recovery be- 
fore they turned them out of the house,) they 
would sometimes dread the day of their de- 
arture, and relapse on the very last day.... 
e drew a picture of the King’s supposed re- 
turn, which he described as most happy, if 
really cured ; but as horrible in the extreme, 
in its consequences, if a sudden relapse took 
e.” 
The only effect of the King’s alleged con- 
valescence was to suspend all parliamentary 
proceedings relative to a regency, while, 
quietly and without opposition, he resumed, 
one after another, his regal functions.* 


* It may be a matter of surprise, at first sight, 
that, considering the disagreement between Willis 
and his colleagues respecting the signs of convales- 
cence, some other physician of eminence in this 
branch of the art was not called in. “ Why,” said 
Burke, “is not the keeper of one mad-house con- 
fronted with the keeper of another ?” referring to 
Munroe, who then visited Bethlehem. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the government suspected—very 
justly too—that the measure, while it would cer- 

inly introduce a nqw element of discord into the 
medical councils, might not so surely strengthen 
their position. 

Willis was rewarded by parliament with a pen- 
sion of £1500 for twenty-one years. He was short- 
“ly after employed to treat the Queen of Portugal, 
but she proved to be incurable. For this service 
he received £20,000. These fees are without a 
— in the records of the medical profession. 

r. John Willis received for his services £650 per 
year during his life. 

It is somewhat calculated to abate our confi- 
dence in history, to find that so recent and public 
a fact as the result of Willis’s treatment of this 
case should be related in such a contradictory 
manner. By many, if not the most of those who 
refer to it, including even such respectable author- 
ities as the Biographie Universelle and Penny Cy- 

ia, it is represented to have been a complete 
cure. But the truth is—and obvious enough, too, 
it might seem—the poor Queen, who had been for 
some time hovering on the verge of insanity, be- 
came unequivocally deranged in 1792, and so con- 
tinued without any improvement. In the early 
stage of her disease she conceived the idea that 
she was doomed to eternal perdition. Her son, 
the Prince of Brazil, assumed the regency in 1792. 
In 1807, when the kingdom was invaded by the 
French, she followed the fortunes of her house 
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His Majesty’s third attack began about the 
22d of February, 1801, and though sup 
by the public to have recovered within three 
or four weeks, it is certain that he was not 
fully restored until the last of June. He was 
attended by Drs. Gisborne, Reynolds, Pepys, 
Robert Darling Willis, John Willis and Tho- 
mas Willis.* e early stage of the disease 
was much like that of 1788, except in being 
of shorter duration. After the first week or 
two he could, for the most part, control his 
morbid manifestations to such a degree, that, 
to them who saw him only occasionally, he 
seemed to be less under the influence of 
disease than he really was. Indeed, as early 
as the 7th of March, it was commonly report- 
ed, and commonly believed, that he had com- 
nee recovered, though on the 4th Reynolds 
ad stated that “much time would be neces 
sary to complete the cure.”t The bulletins 
ceased on the 12th of March, when Reynolds 
ceased his attendance, but on the 14th or 15th 
of the same month he had a “ severe paroxysm,” 
as it was called, which, however, must have 
soon abated, as he transacted business on the 
17th. He continued under medical care until 
the end of June, appearing very well when- 
ever circumstances required the exercise of 
self-control, but constantly exciting the ap- 
prehensions of his family and physicians by 
some manifestation of mental disturbance. 
John Willis, writing to Lord Eldon, May 16th, 
intimates that “ artificial prudence” is still ab- 


across the ocean, though much against her” Will, 
and finally died in 1816, aged 81. 

In Frederick Reynolds’s “ Life and Times” I 
find a notice of Willis’s establishment, which seems 
to be worth copying: “ Gretford and its vicinity at 
that time exhi teed one of the most peculiar and 
singular — I ever witnessed. As the unpre- 
pared traveller approached the town, he was aston- 
ished to find almost all the surrounding ploughmen, 
gardeners, threshers, thatchers and other laborers, 
attired in black coats, white waistcoats, black silk 
breeches and stockings, and the head of each “ bien 
poudre, frise et arrange.” These were the Doe- 
tor’s patients ; and dress, neatness of person, and 
exercise being the principal features of his admir- 
able system, health and cheerfulness conjoined to 
aid the recovery of every person attached to that 
most valuable asylum. The Doctor kept an ex- 
cellent table, and the day I dined with him 1 found 
a numerous company. Amongst others of his 
patients, in a state of convalescence, present on 
this occasion, were a Mrs. B., a lady of large for- 
tune, who had lately recovered under the Doctor's 
care, but declined returning into the world, from 
the dread of a relapse; and a young clergyman, 
who occasionally read service and preached for 
the Doctor. Nothing occurred out of the common 
way till soon after the cloth was removed, when I 
saw the Doctor frown at a patient, who immediate- 
ly hastened from the room, taking with him my 
tail, which he had slyly cut off.”’ 

* Robert and John Willis were sons of Francis, 
and probably Thomas also, but of this I am not 
quite certain, . 

t “ Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iv, 28. 
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solutely necessary, and informs him that his 
conversations with the King have not been of 
much service. “He seems,” he continues, 
“ rather to select and turn any part to his pur- 

than to his good.”* Five days after, 
Addington writes to Lord Eldon, that “ dur- 
ing a quiet conversation of an hour and a 

there was not a sentiment, a word, a look, 
or a gesture, that I could have wished different 
from what it was; and yet my apprehensions, 
I must own to you, predominate. The wheel 
is likely to turn with increasing —— (asI 
cannot help fearing,) and if so, it will very 
soon become unmanageable.”+ Four days 
after, one of the Willises writes, that the King 
“isin a perfectly composed and quiet state. 
He told me, with great seeming satisfaction, 


that he had had a most charming night—* but | ed b 


one sleep from eleven to half-past four ;” when, 
alas! he had but three hours’ sleep in the 
night, which, upon the whole, was passed in 
restlessness, in getting out of bed, opening the 
shutters, in praying at times violently. * * 
* He frequently called, “ I am now perfectly 
well, and my queen, my queen has saved me.” 
eo :6 The King has sworn he will never 
forgive her if she relates anything that passes 
in the night.” June 9th, one of the royal 
family writes to Thomas Willis, “ He has been 
very quiet, very heavy, and very sleepy. * 

* * God grant that his eyes may soon open, 
and that he may see his real and true friends 
in their true colors.” Three days after, she 
again writes, that “the sleepiness continues to 
a great degree. I am told the night has been 
tolerable, but he has got up in his usual way, 
which is very vexatious.”§ Four days after, 
one of the Willises writes: “ His Majesty rode 
out this morning at ten o'clock, and did not 
return till four. He paid a visit in the course 
of the day to Mr. Dundas, His attendants 
thought him much hurried, and so did his 


; s. He has a great thirst upon him, and 
fis fam 


ily are in great fear. His Majesty still 
talks much of his prudence, but he shows 
none. His body, mind and tongue are all 
upon the stretch every minute ; and the man- 
ner in which he is now expending money in 
various ways, which is so unlike him when well, 
all evince that he is not so right as he should 


A considerable change seems to have oc- 
curred within a few days of the date of this 
letter, since his physicians were discharged, 
and we hear no more of his disorder. He 
was strongly averse to having the Willises any 
longer about him, though, as he says, “he re 
spected the character and conduct of Robert 


* Twiss—“ Public and Private Life of Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon,” i, 204. 
§ Ibid, i., 205. ¢ Twiss, i. 205. § Ibid. i. 206. 
il Ibid. ‘i. 208, 





Willis.” “No one,” he says, “ who has had a 
nervous fever can bear to continue the phy- 
sicians employed on the occasion.”* 

During the first three weeks of the attack 
there was actually a suspension of the royal 
functions, and with it a suspension of some 
political arrangements of the highest impor- 
tance. Pitt had resigned, but there was no 
one to receive his resignation, or sign the com- 
mission of his successor; so that it would have 
been difficult to answer the question, who is 
now prime minister? Pitt and his friends 
continued to perform the necessary routine 
duties of thier offices, and Mr. Addington 
held constant communication with the palace.t 
This change of ministry, which was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the King, was regard- 

y some as the exciting cause of this at 
tack ; but it is probable that the differences 
between the Prince of Wales and his wife 
had also much to do with it. It was ushered 
in by a violent cold, which he contracted by 
remaining long in church on the 13th—a 
chilly, snowy day. 

. Again, on the 12th of February, 1804, the 
King manifested unequivocal signs of mental 
disease, occasioned, it was thought, by the 
publication of certain correspondence between 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
and immediately preceded by a cold anda 
consequent fit of the gout. This attack con- 
tinued longer than the last, but, like that, was 
much less severe than the attack of ’88. He 
was attended by Sir Lucas Pepys, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Heberden, and Dr. Simmons, phy- 
sician of St. Luke’st and was in the par 
ticular charge of the latter, who resided in 
the palace. The few scanty notices I have 
been able to find convey but little information 
a the character or progress of this at- 
tack. About. the 25th of February it was 
generally understood that the King was im- 
proving; but in the bulletin of the 26th it 
was stated that his speedy recovery could not 


* The only Cire a ecting the medical treat- 
Ww 


ment in this attac’ ch has rewarded my in- 
quiries is, that the prime minister, Mr. Addington, 
one day, recommended a hop pillow for procuring 
sleep, which proved perfectly successful. ‘ In this 
attack sleep always calmed and quieted the King, 
while in that of 1788 he would awake from a long 
sleep more turbulent than ever.’”” Malmesbury 
“ Diaries,’’ iv. 46. . - 
- t “ Life, etc., of Lord Sidmouth,” by Pellew, i. 
09. 
¢ Why none of the Willises were employed on 
this occasion, does not appear. It was probably, 
however, for tife same reason that was alleged for 
their not being employed in the next attack—viz. 
the Queen's apprehension that their presence would 
excite unpleasant associations in the King’s mind. 
In fact, the King conceived a strong dislike for the 
Willises; but it seems to have been a common im- 
pression at court, [Malmesbury, iv. 316,] that they 
managed him much better than Simmons. 
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be expected.”* We learn that, on the 9th of 
March, Lord Eldon walked with him around 
the garden, when he observed, as he says, “at 
first, a momentary hurry and incoherence in 
his Majesty’s talk, but this did not endure two 
minutes; during the rest of the walk there 
was not the slightest aberration in his Majesty’s 
conversation, and he gave me the history of 
every administration in his reign.”t On the 
23d of April, he presided at a council. On the 
2d of May, Addington walked with him in 
the garden, and thought him perfectly well.t 
Five days after, Pitt conversed with him three 
hours, and was “amazed at his cool and col- 
lected manner.”§ May 25th, the Duke of 
York writes that the King seems to dwell 
much upon the illegality of his confinement, 
and the next day, Pitt, in a note to Eldon, ex- 
presses some alarm in reference to a conver- 
sation in one of the audiences two days be- 
fore. “The topics treated of were such as 
did not at all arise out of any view (right or 
wrong) of the actual state of things, but re- 
ferred to plans of foreign politics, that could 
only be creatures of an imagination heated 
and disordered.”|| 

His conduct at this period, as described by 
one of his court, indicates a phasis of insanity 
which, though common enough, is apt to 
be greatly misunderstood by people not pro- 
fessionally acquainted with the subject. “ Mrs. 
Harcourt confirms all that Lady Uxbridge 
had told me—that the King was apparently 
quite well when speaking to his ministers, 
or to those who kept him in a little awe; but 
that towards his family and dependents his 

guage was incoherent and harsh, quite 
unlike his usual character. She said Simmons 
did not possess, in any degree, the talents 
required to lead the mind from wandering to 
steadiness ;—that, in the King’s two former 
illnesses, this had been most ably managed by 
the Willises, who had this faculty in a won- 
derful degree, and were men of the world, 
who saw ministers, and knew what the King 
ought to do;—that the not suffering them 
to be called in was an unpardonable proof 
of folly (not to say worse) in yt 
and now it was impossible, since the King’s 
aversion for them was rooted;—that Pitt 
judged ill in leaving the sole disposal of the 


* Bulletins must necessarily be brief, and very 
general in their terms, and therefore not calculated 
to convey very accurate information; but those 
which were issued by the physicians during this 
illness often indicate much confusion of ideas and 
an uncertain, vacillating prognosis, which did not 
escape the notice nor the censure of parliament. 
For instance, the very next day after the bulletin 

ve mentioned, the bulletin said, “ He is stili 
better than he was yesterday, and gradually ap- 


proaching recovery.” 
t Life of Sidmouth, i. 313. 


t Twiss, i. 228. 
§ Malmesbury, iv. 306. |} Twiss, i. 244. 
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household to the King;—that this sort of 
power, in his present weak, and, of course, 
suspicious state of mind, had been exercised 
by him most improperly: he had dismissed 
and turned away, and made capricious changes 
everywhere, from the Lord Chamberlain to 
the grooms and footmen ; he had turned away 
the Queen’s favorite coachman, made footmen 
grooms, and vice versa; and what was still 
worse, because more notorious, had removed 
lords of the bedchamber without a shadow 
of reason ;—that all this afflicted the royal 
family beyond measure; the Queen was ill 
and cross, the Princesses low, depressed, and 
quite sinking under it;—and that, unless 
means could be found to place some very 
strong-minded and temperate person about 
the King, he would either commit some 
extravagance, or would, by violent exercise 
and carelessness, injure his health, and bring 
on a deadly illness) * * * She said that 
Smart, when alive, had some authority over 
him ;—that John Willis also had acquired 
it, but ina different way; the first obtained 
it from regard and high opinion, the other 
from fear; that, as was always the case, 
cunning and art kept pace, in the King’s 
character, with his suspicion and misgivings, 
and that he was become so very acute that 
nothing escaped him.”* 

The general impression at the time was, 
that, in both these attacks, the King was 
pig of his reason for a short period 
only; and parliament was readily satisfied 
by the declarations of ministers, that there 
was no necessary suspension of the royal 
functions. Before the question of a 7 
could be fairly started, the bulletins ¢ R 
and he was supposed to have recovered. Of 
course, there was no examination of the phy- 
sicians, and the public had no means of 
learning the subsequent progress of the dis- 
order, because they alone to whom the facts 
were known were most interested in keeping 
them to themselves. It was not until the 
examination of the physicians, relative to the 
next attack, (1810,) some of whom had also 
attended him in 1801 and 1804, that the 
true state of the case was revealed} It 
then came out for the first time, that both 
these attacks were of much longer duration 
and r severity than the public had 
been lead to suppose,—that, about the middle 
of March, 1801, and after the bulletins ceased, 
a relapse took place,—that, in 1804, Dr. Sim- 
mons continued in the palace as late as June, 


* Malmesbury, iv. 326, 

t It must be borne in mind that the memoranda 
showing the progress of the disease, which we have 
given, were mostly published only a few years 
ago, so that, in fact, the whole state of the case 
was not generally known even after the examina- 
tion of the physicians in 1811. 
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—and that either Heberden or Sir Francis 
Millman attended the King up to October.* 
And yet it had become a matter of history, 
that during those very periods when his 
Majesty was in c of medical men on 
account of mental disorder, he was exer- 
cising the highest functions of sovereignty. 
On the 17th of March, 1801—which, as we 
have just seen, was only two or three days 
subsequent to the date of a “severe paroxysm” 
—measures of vital interest and importance 
to the country received his assent and con- 
eurrence. On the 14th of April, Pitt’s resig- 
nation was accepted and the new ministers 
received their commission. On the 9th of 
March, 1804, a commission, under the King’s 
sign-manual, was passed, by virtue of which 
fifteen bills received the royal assent, and, 
on the 23d, his assent was given to many 
other bills. 

It is not surprising that the discovery of 
his real mental condition, half a dozen years 
afterwards, excited both astonishment and 
indignation. In parliament, the conduct of 
Lord Eldon, who, in consequence of his 
office as Lord Chancellor, and of his intimate 
personal relations to the King, was held 
responsible for these transactions, was con- 
demned in the strongest terms. Earl Grey 
charged him with having done what was 
equivalent to treason. ‘ What,” said he, 
“would be the character, what the appro- 
oo punishment of his offence, who, knowing 


‘his Sovereign to be actually at the time incom- 


petent,—who, in the full conviction of his 
notorious and avowed incapacity, and whilst 
he was under medical care and personal 
restraint, should come here, and in the name 
and under the pretext of his Majesty’s com- 
mands, put the royal seal to acts which could 
not be legal without his Majesty’s full and 
complete acquiescence?” * * * “TJ will 
ask the noble Lord,” he continued, in another 

rt of his speech, “what he would have 
one, had a case of a similar nature come 
before him in Chancery? I will suppose 
such a case; and that, in the interval, when 
it appeared from the testimony of physicians 
that the unfortunate individual was incapable 
of exercising his mental faculties, a person 
had prevailed on an attorney to make a 
will for him; would the noble lord have 
iven his sanction to such a proceeding? 
Would he have taken the opinion of the 


* Indeed, as late as December, the King had not 
entirely regained the confidence of his family. 
Lord Malmesbury says (iv. 344,) on the authority 
of one of the court, “' The Queen will never receive 
the King without one of the Princesses being pre- 
sent,—never says, in reply, a word,—piques her- 
self on this discreet silence——and, when in Lon- 
don, mapee ihe door of her white room (her boudoir) 


against 





interested individuals, in preference to that 
of the physician? Let the noble lord apply 
this case to himself. I say that his Majesty’s 
name has been abused. e noble lord has 
said, on his own authority, that his Majesty 
was not then incapacitated from acting; but 
will your lordships allow yourselves to believe 
that his Majesty’s health was then such as 
to admit him to act in his royal capacity, 
upon an authority which contradicts that of 
his physicians ?” 

In his defence, Lord Eldon declared that, 
on the 27th of February, and again on the 
9th of March, 1804, the King’s physicians 
had pronounced him competent to perform 
a certain act; or, as the matter was described 
more particularly in his Memoirs, he inquired 
of the physicians, if, in their opinion, the 
King was competent to sign an instrument, 
provided he, Lord Eldon, had satisfied him- 
self that the King understood its effect. To 
this query Sir Lucas Pepys and Dr. Simmons 
replied affirmatively, the other physicians 
being supposed to concur. Chiefly, however, 
he grounded his defence on the right to 
judge for himself respecting the King’s mental 
condition, irrespective of medical opinions. 
“I have been significantly asked,” said he, 
“if I would supersede a commission of lunacy 
against the opinion of physicians. I have 
often done so. The opinions of physicians, 
though entitled to great attention, were not 
to bind him absolutely. * * * It was 
most important to the Sovereign that the 
Chancellor should not depend wholly on the 
evidence of the physicians, if he himself 
thought the King perfectly competent to 
discharge the functions of the royal au- 
thority.”* In a letter to Percival, he declares 
that if the King had been found to understand 
the nature of the act he was asked to perform, 
he should have been bound by his sense of right 
and duty to have sanctioned such act, though 
he might have believed, with his physicians, 
that some delusions might occur an hour 
afterwards.t 

Eldon declared, in the debate, that, on the 
9th of March, 1804, the King understood the 
duty he had to perform better than he did 
himself, and among his papers was found 
what he regarded as a conclusive proof of 
his opinion. “On applying to the King,” 
he says, “to obtain his sign-manual to several 
bills, he, Eldon, began to read an abstract 
of the bills with more of detail than usual, 
when the King said, ‘My lord, you are 
cautious.” He, Eldon, begged it might be 
so, under existing circumstances. ‘ Oh!’ said 
the King, ‘ you are certainly right in that; 
but you should be correct as well as cautious. 


* Stockdale’s Parliamentary Register, 1811, i. 
t Twiss, i. 356. 
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Eldon replied, he was not conscious that he 
was incorrect. ‘No,’ said he, ‘ you are not; 
for if you will look into the commission you 
have brought me to sign, you will see that 
I there state that I have fully considered the 
bills proposed to receive my sign-manual. 
To be correct, therefore, I should have the 
bills to peruse and consider.’ I stated to 
him that he had never had the bills whilst I 
had been Chancellor, and that I did not know 
that he had ever had the bills. He said, 
during a part of his reign, he had always 
had them until Lord Thurlow had_ceased 
to bring them; and the expression his Majesty 
used was, Lord Thurlow said it was nonsense 
his giving himself the trouble to read them.”* 

Lord Eldon, as well as the physicians, 
made the common mistake of confounding the 
power to understand the exact terms of a 
transaction, with that of perceiving all its 
relations and consequences. Such a mistake, 
natural enough as it might have been to him, 
could hardly have been expected from the 
physicians, especially under circumstances so 
peculiar and important. It would be con- 
sidered a bold assertion that a person, regarded 
by his family and physicians as insane, was 
perfectly competent to make a contract or 
execute a will; but to declare that the King, 
who, by their own admission, was more or less 
insane, was, nevertheless, competent to exer- 
cise the most important functions of his office, 
was, to say the least of it, to assume a tre- 
mendous responsibility. But they knew very 
well the wishes of the court on the subject; 
and it could hardly have been expected of 
court physicians that they would be over- 
scrupulous on such on occasion, especially 
as they were aware, no doubt, that the meas- 
ures in question were proper enough in them- 
selves, and the royal assent was merely a 
matter of form. This, unquestionably, was 
the real ground on which Eldon acted, though 
it did not furnish the kind of defence exactly 
which he was disposed to set up. The nation 
was at war; a change of ministry was in pro- 
gress, both in 1801 and 1804; a project of a 
regency would have distracted the national 
councils and impaired the national vigor; and 
the disease, scarcely severe at any time, 
seemed likely to be of very short duration. 
A man much less devoted to political ends 
than Eldon might, under such circumstances, 
have considered it perfectly justifiable to avoid 
the real evils of a regency question by com- 
mitting one more theoretical than practical, 
and followed by salutary consequences. In 
fact, the same thing was done by Lord 
Loughborough, who went to his Majesty on 
the 24th of February, 1801— Addington 
having declined the service—and obtained 


* Thid. i. 226. 
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his signature to a commission for giving the 
royal assent to the Brown Bread Bill.* 

There was another charge against Lord El- 
don, which cannot be so easily parried. It 
was insinuated by Earl Grey, in the debate 
already alluded to, that he used the facilities 
of his position to prevent a junction between 
Fox and Pitt in 1804 ; and it appears from his 
own pa rs, that he used similar means to ac- 
complish the removal of Addington, his own 
colleague, and bring in Pitt. These might 
have been precisely the arrangements which 
the King would have favored, had his mind 
been perfectly sound; but no man could have 

romoted them as Eldon did, without forfeit- 
ing every claim to upright and honorable con- 
duct.t 

About the 25th of October, 1810, the King 
was again, and for the last time smitten by 
mental disease, consequent, it was generally 
supposed, upon the fatal illness of a favorite 
daughter. It began, like the former attacks, 
with unusual hurry and restlessness of man- 
ner, which, within a few days, passed into a 
mony of high excitement, accompanied 

y much fever. During the first few months 
the disorder was characterized by paroxysms 
of this kind—in one of which he is said to 
have been “ unconscious of surrounding ob- 
jects ”—alternating with intervals, when the 

ing was free from fever, calm, composed and 
quite rational in his’conversation. He was at- 
tended by Reynolds, Heberden, Baillie, Hal- 
ford, and Robert Willis, the latter residing in- 
the as and having the immediate custody 
of the King, as his father had in 1788. The 
Physicians were examined by a committee of 
the Commons on the 14th of December, and by 
a committee of the Lords about the same time. 
The questions propounded were precisely the 
same as those of 1788, and the replies were 
of a very similar character. They all con- 
curred in the opinion that the disease would 
ultimately yield ; but no one undertook to set 
limits to its duration. The same reasons, too, 
were also given for this favorable prognosis— 
the patient’s previous good habits and firm 
health, the suddenness of the attack, and the 
general curability of the disease. To the 
question, whether his Majesty’s age, then sev- 
enty-two years, was not an unfavorable cir- 
cumstance, the unanimous answer was, that, as 


* Life of Lord Sidmouth, i, 302. 

+ True, Eldon pronounced the charge, that he 
had taken advantage of the King’s weakness to 
ee him against Mr, Fox, to be a direct false- 

ood. His biographer candidly remarks, that, 
“this denial must not be extended beyond the 
charge it was meant to meet, of having taken ad- 
vantage of the King's weak state to excite a pre- 
judice against Fox in the royal mind ”—meaning, 
ema & that, as he did not believe the King to 





incompetent, he might safely deny that he took 
any advantage of his weakness,—T wiss, i. 356. 
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a general rule, extreme age was an unfavora- 
ble circumstance, in mental as well as other 
disease ; but, in the present case, it would prob- 
ably have little influence upon the result, be- 
cause the King had borne his age remarkably 
well, and the attack had originated in circum- 
stances independent of any bodily indisposi- 
tion. To the question, whether the King’s 
very defective sight—for he had become al- 
most, and soon after entirely, blind—might not 
operate unfavorably, the reply was, substan- 
tially, that, in the early stages of the disorder, 
it would be more likely to have a beneficial 
effect than otherwise, by keeping from him 
many sources of irritation ; while, in the later 
stages, it might, by diminishing his means and 
opportunities of occupation, retard his recov- 
ery. To the question, whether the fact of his 
having had so many previous attacks was not 
an unfavorable circumstance, Reynolds and 
Baillie replied—to them only was the question 
put—that his having recovered from so many 
previous attacks, furnished strong grounds for 
expecting recovery again. Baillie, however, 
qualified his opinion by the suggestion, that the 
susceptibility to disease might be increased by 
its frequent recurrence, and thus prove an ob- 
stacle to recovery. pi 

In regard to the form of disease, Willis said 
it was more allied to delirium than insanity— 
meaning that it was characterized by mental 
excitement rather than by fixed, definite de- 
lusions. “It has never borne the character 
of insanity,” he sa‘d; “it never gets beyond 
derangement.” ‘This description, he added, 
was strictly applicable to the attack of 1801. 
Heberden said : “It is not merely the delirium 
of fever, nor is it any common case of insan- 
ity ; it is derangement attended with more or 
less fever, and liable to accessions and remis- 
sions.” The form of disease which they had 
in view is common enough; and though the 
progress of science may have contributed noth- 
ing to our knowledge of nature or of its 
treatment it has certainly improved our nomen- 
clature.* 

The Report conveys no information respect- 
ing the medical or moral treatment, and we 
are left in doubt whether mechanical restraint 
was used. In fact the examination was chief- 
ly directed, not so much to the present condi- 
tion of the King as to the attacks of 1801 and 
1804, several of the physicians having attend- 
ed him at one or both those periods, and to 
some interviews between the King and his 
ministers. It showed the usual amount of in- 
trigue and cabal on the part of the King’s 
friends, with subserviency to the predominant 
party and di of each other, on the part 
of the physicians. As in the illness of 1788, 


* The Report may be found in Stockdale's Par- 
liamentar eckten 1810, and Hansard’s Parlia- 


mentary Debates, Ist ser. xix. 





the policy of the tories was to stave off the 
regency by representing the attack as speedily 
curable, while the whigs were equally strenu- 
ous in precipitating this measure. But the re- 
sult appeared so doubtful, and the exigencies 
of the country were so pressing, that it could 
not long be evaded; and, accordingly, the 
Prince of Wales was made Regent in Febru- 
ary, 1811—an event which enabled the whig 
party, as is well known to all who are acquaint- 
ed with the history of that period, to verify 
the scriptural declarations respecting the faith- 
lessness of princes.* 

The progress of the disease may be gather- 
ed from casual notices in the memoirs, cor- 
respondence, diaries, etc., of the time, but not 
so exactly as it might be on some interesting 
points. On the 26thof January, Eldon spent 
an hour with him. “ He is not well,” says the 
Chancellor, “and I fear he requires time. In 
the midst of this state it is impossible to con- 
ceive how right, how pious, how religious, how 
everything that he should be, he is, with the 
distressing aberrations I allude to.”¢ In his 
clearer intervals he became somewhat impa- 
tient of restraint, and was rather importunate 
to be restored to his regal state. The physi- 
cians in their report to the Chancellor, which 
must have been about the first of February, 
say that “he appears to be going on in the 
most favorable manner. It is right to mention, 
and we do not think it an unfavorable circum- 
stance, that he has occasionally adverted to 
the subject of his former delusion, but in so 
slight a manner as to increase our confidence 
in its gradual subsidence from his Majesty’s 
mind.”{ The Queen, in a note to Lord El- 
don, soliciting the attendance of the council 
at Windsor, at least once a week, says: “ The 
King is constantly asking if not one of the 
council is coming to do so, [to receive the 
report of the physicians,] and seems to feel 
that putting it off procrastinates his recovery 
as his Majesty (she is sorry to say) thinks him- 
self too near that period.”§ Spring brought 
no improvement of the King’s disorder. Ina 
note of Lord Ellenborough, April 3d, he speaks 
of the King’s “ delusions” and irregularities 
and extravagances of plans and projects of 
which we hear daily.” || May 25th, the Duke 
of York had an interview with him, in which 
his mental condition was pretty fairly exhibit- 
ed. “He appeared,” he says, “at first, very 
much affected at seeing me, and expressed 
himself in the kindest‘ and most affectionate 
manner upon my re-appointment to the chief 


* Romily (Memoirs, ii. 177) says that the Prince 
was determined to make no change in the Cabinet 
in consequence of the strong representations of one 
of the King’s physicians of the probability of his 


recovery. : 
t Twiss, i. 359. $Tbid.i.359, — § Ibid. i. 859. 
| Ibid. i. 363, 
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command of the army; but soon flew off from 
that subject, and then ran on, in perfect good 
humor, but with the greatest pe. and with 
little or no connection, upon the most trifling 
topics, at times hinting at some of the subjects 
of his delusion, in spite of all our endeavors 
to change the conversation.”* Robert Willis 
expressed to the Duke his alarm at the King’s 
« frivolity, or rather imbecility, of mind.” 

Until July, the cloud which enveloped the 
mind of the King occasionally lifted up, and 
thus were strengthened the hopes of his com- 
plete restoration. It was one of the curious 
traits in his case, that, at those times, he be- 
came conscious of his infirmity, though he 
sometimes manifested this consciousness in 
rather an uncommon manner. An instance is 
related by Francis Horner, in a letter to his 
father, in the spring of 1811. “There was a 
very affecting proof of the King’s melancholy 
state, given last week at the concert of ancient 
music ; it was the Duke of Cambridge’s night, 
who announced to the directors that the King 
himself had made the selection. This consist- 
ed of all the finest passages to be found in 
Handel descriptive of madness and blindness ; 
particularly those in the opera of Samson; 
there was one also upon madness from love, 
and the lamentation of Jephtha upon the loss 
of his daughter, and it closed with “ God save 
the King,” to make sure the application of 
all that went before.”+ 

Dr. Simmons and Dr. John Willis, who had 
attended the King in former attacks, had not 
been employed in this, the Queen fearing that 
it might awaken disagreeable emotions. A 
year having passed without any improvement, 
these two physicians were joined to the medi- 
cal corps on the 9th of October, together with 
Dr. Munro, then visiting-physician at Bethle- 
hem. ‘They were all examined touching the 
King’s condition, both by a committee of the 
Lords and a committee of the Commons, to- 
wards the middle of January, 1812. 

From this examination we gather that, during 
the months of April, May, and June, the King 
was apparently improving, “ very little disorder 
being exhibited,” says Heberden. It was char- 
acterized. by exaltation, extravagance, and 
frivolity — false reasoning upon real facts. 
About the middie of J uly the disorder as- 
sumed a new character, gross delusions bein 
exhibited in connection with the last-mention 
traits. His sight and hearing were quite gone, 
but the other senses were as acute as ever. 
He retained a consciousness of his regal state, 
and during the latter part of the year, when 
there seemed to be a little improvement, he 
bore his part in conversation very correctly, 
fora few minutes, and related anecdotes of the 


* Twiss, i. 363. 


¢ Memoirs and Correspondence, ii. 70. |; 
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The physicians were all as confident in 
the opinion that his recovery, though not hope- 
less, was highly improbable, as they were, the 
year before, in the opinion that he would re 
cover. This change in their prognosis they 
attributed chiefly to the change in the phasis 
of the disorder, which occurred in July.* , 

This report leaves us entirely in the dark re- 
specting the nature of the delusions which 
sessed the King’s mind; but the following 
passage from Lord Eldon’s papers indicates 
one of them : — “ It was agreed that, if any 
strong feature of the King’s malady appeared 
during the presence of the council, Sir Henry 
Halford should, on receiving a signal from me, 
~ a a ag _ Ss aberrations ; 

, accordingly, when his Majesty appeared 
to be addressing himself to anal the 5 rsons 
whom he most favored in his early life, long 
dead, Sir He observed : “ Your Majesty 
has, I believe, forgotten that —— and 
both died many years ago.” “True,” was the 
reply, “ died to you and tothe world in gene- 

, but not tome. You, Sir Henry, are for- 
getting that I have the power of holding inter- 
course with those whom you call dead. Yes, 
Sir Henry Halford,” continued he, assuming a 
lighter manner, “ it ,is in vain, so far as I am 
concerned, that you kill your patients. Yes, 
Dr. Baillie —— but, Baillie, Baillie,” pursued 
he with resumed gravity, “I don’t know. He 
is an anatomist ; he dissects his patients ; and 
then it would not be a resuscitation merely, 
but a recreation ; and that, I think, is beyond 
my power.” ¢ 

e following memoranda of his condition 
from 1812 till his death, are given by an anony- 
mous writer, but are well authenticated, I be- 
lieve, and comprise all that I have been able 
to find respecting this period. “ At intervals 
he still took a lively interest in politics. His 
perception was good, though mixed up with a 
number of erroneous ideas ; his memory was 
tenacious, but his judgment unsettled ; and the 
loss of royal authority seemed constantly to 
prey upon his mind. His malady seemed 
rather to increase than abate up to the year 
1814 ; when, at the time the allied soverei 
arrived in England, he evinced indications of re- 
turning reason, and was made acquainted with 
the astonishing events which had recently oe- 
curred. The Queen, one day, found the af 
flicted monarch engaged in singing a hymn, 
and accompanying himself on the ~~ rd. 
After he had concluded the hymn, he knelt 
down, prayed for his family and the nation, 
and earnestly supplicated for the complete 
restoration of his mental powers. He then 
burst into tears, and his reason suddenly left 





* Hansard, xxi. 73. 
t+ Campbell’s “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,”’ 
art. ‘‘ Eldon,” vii. 222. 
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him. But he afterwards had, occasionally, lu- 
cid moments. One morning, hearing a bell 
toll, he asked who was dead. “ Please your 
Majesty,” said an attendant, “ Mrs. 8S.” 
é os S.!” rejoined the King, “she was a 
linen-draper, at the corner of street, and 
brought up her family in the fear of God. 
She has gone to heaven ; I hope I shall soon 
follow her.” He now became deaf, imbibed 
the idea that he was dead, and said: “ I must 
have a suit of black, in memory of George IIL, 
for whom I know there is a general mourning.” 
Tn 1817, he appeared to have a faint glimmer- 
ing of reason again ; his sense of hearing re- 
turned, more acute than ever, and he could 
distinguish persons by their footsteps. He 
likewise recollected that he had made a memo- 
randum many years before, and it was found 
exactly where he indicated. After 1818, he 
occupied a long suite of rooms, in which were 
placed several pianos and harpsichords; at 
these he would frequently stop during his walk, 
play a few notes from Handel, and then stroll 
on. He seemed cheerful, and would sometimes 
talk aloud, as if addressing some nobleman ; 
but his discourse bore reference only to past 
events, for he had no knowledge of recent cir- 
cumstances, either political or domestic. To- 
wards the end of 1819, his appetite began to 
fail. In January, 1820, it was found impossible 
to keep him warm; his remaining teeth drop- 
ped out, and he was almost reduced to a skele- 
ton. On the 27th, he was confined wholly to 
his bed; and, on the 29th of January, 1820, 
he died, aged eighty-two years.” * 





* “ Georgian Era,” i. No authority is given for 
the statements in this work, and I am unable to 
verify them. 


It is a curious coincidence, that this monarch, 
who suffered so much from mental disease, should 
have been pursued, as if by a kind of fatality, by 
insane people, In 1786, an old woman (Margaret 





Nicholson) attempted to stab him, as he was alight- 
ing from his carriage; in 1790, a lieutenant of the 
army (John Frith,) threw a stone at him through 
the window of the carriage in which he was 
ing; and, in 1800, a soldier (James Hadfield) shot 
at him with a pistol in the theatre. Miss Burney 
says that, during his illness in 1788, they were 
often annoyed by insane persons, who contrived to 
elude the restrictions of the palace and to roam 
over the grounds. The persons who committed 
the first two assanlts were so obvionsly insane that, 
without any further action, the Privy Council sent 
them to Bethlehem Hospital. Hadfield was Wong 
to trial, and it being on an action of treason, hi 
counsel was allowed to speak in his defence; for, 
until ry recently, this privilege was never per- 
mitted in criminal cases, except those of treason. 
It was on this occasion that Erskine made his 
greatest forensic effort; and it is a fact that may 
abate our pride of progress, that it has never been 
equalled in the clear apprehension it displays of 
the phenomena of insanity, in its plain and cogent 
views of responsibility, and its triumphant demoli- 
tion of those principles which had been regarded, 
from the earliest times till that moment, as the set- 
tled law of England respecting insanity. 


Like everything connected with State affairs, 
the incidents of King George’s attacks have been 
enveloped in secrecy and mystification, and hence 
the difficulty of distinguishing between the true 
and the false. Some of them are obviously fabu- 
lous, and, together with others less improbable, had 
their origin, undoubtedly, in that sort of gossip 
which would naturally spring from such an inter- 
esting event as the insanity of the Sovereign. Con- 
sidering that the purposes of this narrative could 
be answered only G the strictest historical accu- 
racy, I have been careful, in every instance, to in- 
dicate the source of my materials, and to make 
use of none that could not be well authenticated. 
The necessity of this kind of caution can scarce] 
be appreciated by those who have never learn 
from their own inquiries into past events, how the 
false, the fabulous, the exaggerated and the true 
become blended together beyond the power of the 
most patient research to separate. To relate @ 
striking «incident or a pointed anecdote is an easy 
and agreeable duty, but to search out the author~ 
ity on which they rest—in other words, to perform 
a great deal of fruitless labor—is a task often diffi- 
cult and disagreeable, 





A ‘SILLY’ SONG. 


*O meant, my heart!’ she said, and heard 
His mate the black-bird calling, 

While through the sheen of the garden green 
May-rain was softly falling— 
Aye softly, softly falling. 


The butter-cups across the mead 
Made sunshine rifts of ate, 

The round snow-bud of the thorns in the wood 
Peeped through their leafage tender, 
As the rain came softly falling. 
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*O heart, my heart !’ she said, and s: 
‘ There's not a tree of the valley, 

Or a leaf, I wis, which the rain’s soft kiss 
Freshens in yonder alley, 
Where the drops keep ever falling. 


‘ There's not a foolish flower in the grass, 
Or bird “erp the woodland calling, 
So glad again of the coming of rain, 
As I of these tears now falling, 
These happy tears down falling!” 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE MORMONS IN UTAH. 


On the 24th of July, 1847,the Mormons arrived at 
their new settlement in Utah, after enduring an 
almost unparalleled amount of persecution, which 
could only be possible in that land of freedom 
where they had originally planted their banner. 
Their prophet had been massacred by a barbarous 
and fanaticised mob, and the scattered remnants 
of the persecuted band sought a shelter beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, where even bears and In- 
dians appeared to them more merciful foes than 
the white brothers whom they left behind them. 
Since the arrival of the earliest pioneers on the 
Salt Lake, the history of the people of Joseph 
Smith has been an almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion of fortunate events, and a continued pro- 
gress in welfare and prosperity. But before we 
take a glance at this history, let us say a few 
words about the country which the Mormons now 
inhabit. 

This district, eo called by the members 
of the sect “the Valley,” occupies nearly a cen- 
tral position between the borders of Missouri 
and the new state of California. Surrounded 
by uninhabitable forests and marshes, it resem- 
bles an oasis in the desert. To the west extends, 
for nearly five hundred miles, a prairie denuded 
of forest vegetation, and terminating in the gi- 
-- precipices of the Rocky Mountains, to 

e east are barren salt steppes, traversed at in- 
os steep chains of hills; and to the north 
and south rise precipitous mountain ranges. The 
Mormon settlements are situated in a basin, the 
northern part of which is occupied by the Great 
Salt Lake, nearly in the centre of the Rocky 
Mountains—a chain, running from north to south, 
through nearly sixteen degrees of latitude, here 
and there transversely cut by precipitous ravines, 
called kanyons. These kanyons form the only 
roads ——- the mountains. The best-known 

are the southern, leading to the great coal- 
through which the Green River rushes, and 
on on the Bear River. The latter was 
by the Mormons, and forms the usual route 

for emigrants from the East to California. 

This great basin lies more than four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, between the 
Wasatch and Nevada Mountains. It bears the 
character of a desert. The only fertile districts 
to be found are at the base of the mountains, 
which rise to a height of above three thousand 
feet. In the centre of the basin there is no 
water; for the snow, which collects on the moun- 
tains in winter, is not sufficient to feed perma- 
nently the streams and rivulets. The basin is 
about five hundred miles in diameter, and it is in 
the north-east that the Mormons have establish- 
ed themselves. Here several rivers afforded 
them an opportunity of increasing the strip of 
arable soil by draining. The country in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Salt Lake is level, and 
rises imperceptibly to the north and west for se- 
veral miles, till it reaches the mountains. The 
soil is here thoroughly sandy, and cannot be em- 
ployed for agricultural purposes. To the north 
there is only a narrow strip of arable land be- 
tween the lake and the mountains. To the east 
things are rather better. Lastly, to the south, 
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we find the lovely valleys of the Jordan and the 
Tuilla, divided by the Oquirrh Mountains, and 
separated from the sandy owe by the crest of 
the Traverse Mountain. They are watered b 
countless streams, and continually covered wit 
rich grass. On the mountain slopes, however, 
only bunch-grass grows, and that merely during 
the warm months. When it rains in the valleys, 
snow falls in the mountains; and, during the 
winter, snow frequently lies in the ravines, with 
a depth of one hundred feet. The pasture-land 
in the valley bottoms is excellently adapted for 
agriculture. The potato flourishes in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and the turnip attains an in- 
credible size. If we assume that the acre of 
ploughed land will yield 2000 lbs. of wheat-flour, 
each square mile will support about 4000 persons, 
deducting half for pasturage, and thus covering 
the demand for meat. Such a large number 
will, however hardly congregate here. Still the 
territory, in any case, can support a million of 
souls. If we remember, also, that it extends in 
a southerly direction beyond the verge of the 
great basin, into a district where the cotton-bush 
and the sugar-cane prosper; that it contains an 
abundance of ironstone and inexhaustible beds 
of coals; that it has the most excellent pastur- 
age; and that in every direction there is abun- 
dant water-power for building manufactories, 
there can be no doubt that a rich and powerful 
state may be established here. 


In Central Utah there are three salt lakes, the 
largest of which is so strongly impregnated with 
salt that persons bathing in its waters only 
sink in to their shoulders. Its banks are covered 
in summer with the skeletons of insects and fish, 
which venture down the rivers into it; for no 
living creature can live in it. The salt-boilers 
state that they obtain two quarts of salt from 
three quarts of water. The Take is nearly one 
hundred miles in length, and contains several 
very pleasant-looking islands, the largest of 
which is extremely mountainous. Round the 
lake numerous warm springs gush out of the 
earth, and collect in ponds and marshes. In 
these, countless flocks of aquatic birds disport 
themselves, who pass the winter here, as no snow 
settles. At various spots springs of different 
temperatures are found close together, some so 
hot that the slightest immersion of the hand is 
painful; others, again, icy cold; some saline, 
others strongly impregnated with sulphur or 
iron; while others supply the farmers around 
with the most splendid drinking-water. 


The mountains and valleys are thronged with 
game, bears, panthers, antelopes, stags, and hares. 
In the ie Mente pL streams of the Kanyons 
exquisite pres trout swim; in the slower 
waters of the plain there are pike and other 
edible fish in great quantities. In the ozier beds 
of the salt marshes countless ducks and geese 
brood, and the shepherd lads fetch boat-loads of 
eggs from the islands of the lakes, which the pel- 
icans, herons, mews, and cranes lay there. There 
is a deficiency of wood, which makes it 
self very perceptibly felt. In the plain the bush- 
like cotton-wood is the sole representative of the 
vegetable world, and that is only found on the 
banks of the rivers. In the mountains are found 
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small forests of firs and cedars, and among them 
dwarf maples and oak. But many of the far- 
mers must perform long journeys to obtain the 
necessary wood for building and firing. The 
More open districts are exposed to the fires 
lighted by the Indians to kill and roast the grass- 
hoppers which collect in summer, and which 
they devours in winter. The Mormons have pro- 
hibited this, as far as they can, and it is to be 
hoped that the plains, which are now only cov- 
ered with grass, will gradually produce forests 
and bushes. 

The atmosphere in the valley is extremely 
healthy, and “so pure that breathing is quite a 
pleasure.” 

In the desert during summer curious mirages 
are seen, converting a walking-stick into a gigan- 
tic beam, a few travellers into legions, and sum- 
moning up by their magic art magnificent gar- 
dens on the barren steppe. The mosquitos are 
only troublesome in the vicinity of the salt 
marshes, but near the ravines the cool breezes 
blowing through the valleys and tempering the 
hot summer air dispel them. 

We have thus given a sketch of the country of* 
the future State of Deseret. Deseret in New Egyp- 
tian, signifies the “‘ Honey Bee,” and the conduct 
of the Mormons in founding villages and towns in 
this — has been such as fully to justify the 
name. In five days an immense tract was plough- 
ed up and sown with potatoes, and the stream 
dammed up which was to irrigate the field by 
means of ditches. Three weeks later, a strong 
fort, consisting of blockhouses surrounded by 
palisades, had risen, and in the following year 
there stood on the spot where the priests had 
cried on the 24th of July, “ Here let us build 
ourselves huts,” a town containing about 6000 
inhabitants. But it was proved here that ce n’est 
que le premier pas qui cotite. The winter of 1847- 
48 was certainly so mild that the settlers were 
enabled to continue their field labors, but the pro- 
visions they had brought with them were nearly 
expended, and, not to starve, they ate the hides 
of the animals they killed, and dug for roots 
in omen of the primitive owners of the 
soil. 

A still more fearful chastisement fell upon the 
people of God in the next spring. When the 

sown under such melancholy circumstances 
began to rise from the ground, and caused them 
to form the brightest anticipations of the future, 
swarms of greedy locusts came down from the 
Timpanoga Mountains to annihilate them. It 
was a fearfully shaped animal, without wings, 
thick-legged, of a black color, with a large head 
and immense eyes, like a “ beast of a giant bug,” 
as a Mormon from Liverpool expressed himself. 
It crawled down into the valley, and tuft after 
tuft of the young corn disappeared before the 
teeth of these murderers, as if cut down with the 
sickle. In vain did the luckless farmers sur- 
round their fields with water-courses. In vain 
did whole families strive to keep the black army 
at bay with branches and brands. The brutes 
swam across the water, outflanked the defenders, 
and caused fearful dama, In vain did they re- 
sow the fields, in some instances, three or four 
times. Nothing was left but the force of prayer. 
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They made trial of it, and lo! the Great Jeho» 
vah, or his Prophet effected a miracle. Count 
less flocks of white birds, with red beaks and 
legs, came from the islands of the Salt Lake to 
the assistance of the combatants of the black 
Gog and Magog, and quicker than the locusts 
swallowed the corn did the mews dispose of the 
locusts. From break of day they regaled them- 
selves till nightfall. When the stomach was 
overladen, they had recourse to the same system 
as Vitellius, and returned like that dauntless 
urmand to their work of mastication, until they 
ad entirely disposed of the banquet which Dame 
Nature had so bountifully spread for them. 

This miracle which saved the greater part of 
the harvest, has been repeated every year, and 
we a | therefore be permitted to regard it as a 
natural phenomenon, which took place annually 
long before this new exodus of new Israel. Tho 
fields, defended by this powerful ally, however, 
produced such an abundant crop, that the emi- 
grants, attracted the neXt year by the gold of 
California, who passed in masses through Dese- 
ret, purchased corn there cheaper than they could 
do at Fort Laramie, which fies some 400 miles 
nearer to civilization. 

That Californian gold, however, brought a 
trial for the youthful colony, which might easily 
have terminated in its overthrow. The Mor- 
mons who had fought in Mexico under General 
Kearney, were just at that period disbanded at 
the spot where the first grains of the yellqw dust 
were found, and it is even asserted that Sutler’s 
workmen, who made this eventful discovery, 
were Mormons. Be this as it may, many mem- 
bers of the sect had found opportunities in Cali- 
fornia to dig for gold, and be a they returned to 
their poorer brethren in the mountains with the 
glittering proceeds of their labor, and displayed 
to them the treasure which could be picked up, 
not two hundred miles from the Salt Lake, by 
handfuls, it would have been extraordinary if the 
6 aga! fever,” which then raged through the 
whole of America, had not attacked them, and 
impelled them to set out for Ophir. This, in 
fact, occurred. But the leaders were “too clever 
and influential to allow their craving to attain 
fruition. They warned them by a proclamation 
against an immediate departure to the diggings, 
which would be equivalent to a dissolution of, 
the community, and their appeal was effectual, 
though the temptation was so powerful, and the 
danger concealed behind the bait was not so vis- 
ible to the uneducated man. Only a few hun- 
dred left, and the friendly advice was given them 
to bid an eternal farewell to their friends. Ata 
later date however, the god of the Mormons, 
through the mouth of his prophet Young, order- 
ed his saints to despatch bands from time to 
time for several months to the mines whence they 
returned with a rich harvest. . 

The Mormons now are on tolerably good terms 
with their neighbors, the Utahs and other moun- 
tain tribes. At starting it was not so. Tho 
point where they first settled is situated in the 
“war grounds” of the Snake-diggers and the 
Utah Indians—that is, on neutral ground. When 
the Mormons, however, extended their researches 
to the north‘and south, they came to spots which 
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the Indians regarded as their own property, and 
where they alone ought to fish and hunt. They 
complained that their winter camping-grounds 
were being taken from them and the game scared 
away. ‘The Schoshones threatened an attack, 
but thought twice about it and kept the peace. 
Not so the Utahs. In the winter of 1849, they 
commenced all sorts of annoyances ; shot seve- 
ral head of cattle belonging to the Mormons and 
boasted of it; broke into isolated farm-houses to 
terrify the women and steal provisions ; and fin- 
ally, compelled the colonists to retire to the Fort 
of Utah Valley. At head-quarters peaceful 
measures were first tried, and when the Red 
Skins would not consent to them, war was de- 
clared. Two companies of the Legion of Zion 
joined the levies of the Utah Valley, and the In- 
ians were immediately attacked. They had 
taken up a position in the dried-up water-course 
of the Timpanoga, where they were protected by 
the estien-weed baslies and willow stumps grow- 
ing there. But, after a three days’ skirmish, in 
which the assailants retired by night to the fort, 
they were driven out of their entrenchments by 
the Mormon rifles and cannon. The Mormons 
had only one killed and several wounded. The 
Red Skins, on the other hand, lost a great num- 
ber, as the measles had attacked them during 
their retreat to the cold ravines of the moun- 
tains; among others, the “Old Giant Stag,” a 
chief who had long been the terror of the Utah 
Valle?. A portion of them were driven up the 
Table Mountain. They were persuaded tocome 
down and surrender. They were guarded dur- 
ing the night, and ordered in the morning to lay 
down their arms. They refused and uttered me- 
naces. The Mormons fired on them, and nearly 
all were killed. The remainder, after cutting 
their way through a picket, attempted to escape 
across the ice. They were, however, pursued by 
horsemen and cut down to a man. fn the fol- 
lowing year the Utahs received a second lesson, 
and their chief, Patsowitz, was taken prisoner 
and hanged. This summary process has made 
such an impression on them that they have since 
remained quiet. They lost about forty men alto- 
ther; and the war band of “ Old Stick in the 
ead” was so weakened that he was compelled 
to sue for peace. A large number of prisoners 
was taken, mostly women and children. They 
were placed in tents, under the guns of Fort 
Utah, until they could be dispersed among the 
families in the valley. Abundant food was given 
them, and it was a pleasure to see the half-starv- 
ed wretches eating. But the attempt to accus- 
tom them to civilized life by distributing them 
among the several families was quite a failure, 
for, as soon as summer came, they quitted 
the farms and fled to their homes in the Snowy 
Mountains. 
. In the mean while the Mormons continuall 
founded new colonies, but the first of them still 
remained the capital. It lies on the right 
bank of a beautiful clear stream which the lead- 
ers of the sect (who cleverly see in their history 
repeated allusions to the events and relations of 
the life of the people of Israel) christened the 
Western Jordan, and through which.a sweet-wa- 
ter lake called by the Mormons the Sea of Tibe- 
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rias, a its waters into the Great Salt Lake 
which lies about one hundred feet lower. This 
chief settlement, which at first consisted merely 
of a fort surrounded by tents, but was soon con- 
verted into a town of blockhouses and little tiled 
cottages, was called New Jerusalem. How ra 
idly and energetically the settlers labored is 
proved by the fact that this fort, which formed a 
square, each side nearly two thousand feet in 
length, was completed within six months; and 
that in the same period six thousand acres of 
land were ploughed, sown, and begirt by a fence 
thirteen miles long. This took place in 1847, 
when, also, five saw and flour mills were built, 
several roads levelled, and large districts examin- 
ed in the neighborhood. In 1849 the Mormons 
took possession of the Utah Valley, as well as 
those of Tuilla and St. Pete, sent numerous mis- 
sionaries to France, Denmark, Sweden, and Italy, 
and were greatly reinforced by bands arriving 
from the eastern states and England. In 1850a 
university was founded, four schools opened, sev- 
eral towns established, farms formed ine the val- 
ley of the Little Salt Lake, two ironworks build- 
ing, a large town-house, and two magazines to 
receive the tithes completed, and the irrigation of 
the country set about. 

Very soon after surmounting the difficulties 
of colonization, steps were taken to regulate 
the relations of the community with regard 
to the United States. Under the presiden- 
cy of the priest a territorial constitution was 
drawn up, in which the state in formation was 
called Deseret, a part of the Pacific littoral was 
claimed as forming a portion of it, holding slaves 
was prohibited within the states, but no other de- 
viations from the constitutions of the other states 
were proposed. The central government in 
Washington, when this proposition was handed 
in, did not feel disposed to consent to the wishes 
of the Mormons in their full extent. It ignored 
the new Egyptian name of Deseret, probably 
thinking the Indian name of Utah more harmo- 
nious, and declined to yield the coast-range 
which the Mormons demanded for connection 
with the sea, and for their perfect independence 
from other states. In the bill which passed 
through Congress in 1850, in reply to this prop- 
osition of the inhabitants of Deseret, it was 
stated that the new territory should be bounded in 
the west by the state of California, in the north by 
the Oregon territory, and in the east and south by 
the watershed, which separates the streams pour- 
ing into the great basin (of the Salt Lake) from 
those which flow into the Rio Colorado and the 
Mexican Gulf.” By the same decree of Con 
a territorial government was established for the 
territory; and in October, 1850, the President, 
Fillmore, appointed the authorities, seven in 
number, of whom, in addition to Brigham Young, 
appointed governor, three others were chosen 
from the Mormons. 

The people of Deseret were not at all satisfied 
with this temporary arrangement, but still they 
yielded to necessity, and proved it by sending 
delegates to Congress, and receiving politely the 
non-Mormon territorial authorities, who arri 
in 1851. Disputes, however soon broke out be- 
tween them and the leaders of the sect. The 
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judges found nothing to do, as the Mormons ap- 
plied to their wee to arrange their quarrels, 
and they often decided in a manner quite at va- 
riance with common law. Young employed the 
revenues of the territory to very different pur- 

es from those which his duties as governor 

nd him. Repeatedly the gentlemen from the 
east were given to understand that they only 
yielded to necessity in accepting the decrees 
passed in Washington. Repeatedly they made 
them feel that they were only tolerated and re- 

ed as superfluities, heathens as they were in 
the community of a church governed by God, 
which was at the same time the true state. 
They perceived this and returned home, and 
_ their offices were temporarily filled by members 
of the sect. 

By this the dissension between the 
in Deseret and the government in Washington 
became a patent fact. Young, however, still 
managed to evade a breach. To render such 
conflicts impossible for the future, and to obtain 
as speedily as possible the greatest amount of in- 
dependence for their flourishing theocracy, every 
lever was set in motion in order to induce all the 
Saints scattered over the world to immigrate, 
and so raise the population to that amount which 
the American constitution requires before a ter- 
ritory can assume the character and name of a 
state. Pressing invitations were sent out by the 
College of Apostles, begging all the Saints no 


riesthood 


longer to defer their march to the new Zion. 
Considerable sums were spent to facilitate the 
performances of their religious duties among the 


poorer classes. In Liverpool, the emigration 
office, established several years before, and man- 
aged by one of the apostles, was greatly enlarg- 
ed. Lastly, all along the road through the 
the United States and the western deserts sta- 
tions were established for the support and assist- 
ance of the pilgrims. 

The result answered their expectations. The 
Saints in England, Scotland, and Wales, in large 
numbers obeyed the summons of their high-priest 
in America. Ship after ship filled with future 
citizens of Deseret oe Liverpool, and cara- 
vans on caravans of these obedient sons of the 
church clomb the Rocky Mountains to join their 
brethren in the promised valley. In order to 
keep up the emigration, the conversion of the 
European pagans was undertaken more zealous- 

than ever. The missionaries of Brigham 
oung sought to establish themselves every- 
where, and make proselytes, and in those cases 
where they were unsuccessful the fault does not 
‘attach to their want of zeal and talent. They 
wandered to France, Norway, Russia, even to 
Italy, where the revolution had thrown open the 
jon for ther entrance. They appeared in 
‘Palestine, to teach the Jews that the Messiah 
and His kingdom were at hand. On the market- 
places of Cairo and Alexandria, in the squares 
of Calcutta and Bombay, they warned the peo- 
ple to fly from the wrath of Heaven. They did 
all this without being a quainted with any of 
the languages at the outset, without being cog- 
nisant of the circumstances of the people, nor 
were they able to compensate for these two 
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| great deficiencies by having a well-filled purse 
at command. 

Animated with extraordinary zeal, these street 
preachers literally obey the command “ call aloud 
and spare not,” and baptise by dozens those who 
evince their readiness “to bow the knee before 
this name.” Many return from such exertions 
with injured lungs and ruined health; but this 
is repaid by the renown of special picty and the 
honor they feel, when the brethren point to them 
and say, “ See, that is the holy man who gained 
so many souls to the Lord by his indefatigable 
preaching in the streets of London.” 

Their success has been very varying. In Great 
Britain the church of the Latter-day Saints 
counted in 1851 no less than 30,747 members, 
and within fourteen years the priests had baptiz- 
ed more than 50,000 persons in the new gospel, 
and sent nearly 17,000 of them to America— 
numbers which would sound fabulous did we not 
unhappily know the fearful degree of ignorance 
existing among the lower classes in England 
and Wales, and we must not forget that material 
advantages served as a magnet to attract them 
to the Valley of the Salt Lake. A second great 
emporium of Mormonism is in the Sandwich 
and Friendly Islands, in which nearly 5000 per- 
sons have been converted to the faith of the Lats 
ter-day Saints. In 1853, Denmark and Norway 
gave several hundreds of their population, prin- 
cipally peasants, as their contribution to the state 
of Deseret. In France, we believe there are as 

et only two small communities, in Havre and 
aris, which are striving to increase their num- 
bers by distribution of the Book of Mormon, 
translated into French by the apostle Taylor, 
and through the newspaper Etoile du Deseret. In 
Switzerland and Russia they have apparently 
met with no success. On the other Veet, the 
translation of the above-mentioned book into 
Italian seems to indicate that they may have 
onges there. ‘ 
ormon emissaries have also given tongue in 
Germany at different times and in various places. 
Their hopes, however, were soon frustrated by 
the interference of the police. In 1851, Taylor 
went to Hamburg, to establish a paper there, 
called the Banner of Zion, but after three num- 
bers had appeared it died for want of support. 
He was followed, in 1852, by David Cairn, an- 
other emissary from Salt e, but he was ex- 
pelled from the city on his first appearance in 
ublic. No better results were attained by the 
Mormons who showed in the north and south of 
Germany, and they will hardly clear the expenses 
of the Indian Bible they have recently published, 
Lastly, we must mention a recent circumstance 
to prove how lofty the notions of the leaders 
sometimes are. The Presidency in England had 
learned that the King of Prussia took an inter- 
est in the Mormons, and had requested his en- 
voy at Washington to send him some informa- 
tion about them. They regarded this as a sign 
of sympathy, and so in the autumn of 1854 a 
deputation arrived to hand the king an address. 
The gentlemen, however, had only reached the 
station at Berlin, when the police made their ap- 
pearance, and compelled their immediate return. 
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We will close our paper with a glance at the 
valley of the Salt Lake, and the settlements now 
flourishing there. From a comparatively small 
district they have gradually extended for more 
than two hundred miles, from Box Elder Creek 
in the north as far as the little Salt Lake in the 
south, and thence to San Diego. Where the 
Sierra Nevada makes a curve.to the south-west, 
a rancho has been purchased and converted into 
a station, whence a chain of posts will eventual! 
extend to the Pacific. Nine miles to the nort 
of the Capitol lies Ogden City, also called 
Brownsville, in a remarkably pretty spot near 
the confluence of two streams; and fourteen 
miles to the south, at the foot of the Timpanoza 
Mountains, another very pretty little town has 
grown up. Thirty miles further southwards is 
the rapidly-growing town of Manti. In the val- 
ley of San Pete there are numerous detached 
farms. Paroan, or the Iron Town, so called 
from the immense strata of ironstone found there, 
lies in the valley of the Little Salt Lake, and is 
surrounded by a very considerable tract of fertile 
soil. Finally, we may mention the settlement 
in the valley of the Tuilla, about seven miles 
from the metropolis of the territory, and consist- 
ing of several farms, ten saw-mills, and eight 
flour-mills. 

The present — and central city,* called 
by the Mormons New Jervusa.ew, by the pro- 
fane Salt-Lake City, is situated, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, on the spot where the advanced 

ard of the emigrants from Nauvoo first halted. 

he lower portion of the town is built on a 
scarcely perceptible slope, while the northern ex- 
tends over a species of terrace, in an angle form- 
ed by the principal chain of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains, and an immense spur which runs west- 
ward and terminates about half a mile from the 
Jordan. The surface of ground covered by the 
city is exactly eleven square miles, an extent 
which can be explained by the fact that each 
citizen obtained a building-plot of three fourths 
of an acre, in consequence of which the houses 
are very far apart, and the streets, bisecting each 
other at right angles, and one hundred and thir- 
ty-two feet in breadth, follow each other in 
rapid succession. The houses, mostly one-stor- 
ied, and built of adobes (bricks of blue clay dried 
in the sun), have a pleasant aspect, much in- 
creased by their being surrounded by gardens. 
Along the trottoirs, which are twenty feet broad, 
on both sides of the way run the limpid waters 
of a mountain stream, irrigating the newly-plant- 
ed allées, and capable of being led into the gar- 
dens. Towards the west the town reaches the 
banks of the river. It may be expected that 
New Jerualem does not, as yet, contain any pub- 
lic buildings’of very great size. The Town-House, 
where the government of the territory meets, the 
House of Prayer, and the granaries for the recep- 
tion of the tithes paid in kind, are spacious build- 
ings, but lay no claim to architectural beauty. 
‘But for the future the patriarchs of the commnu- 
nity cherish the most magnificent plans for the 
ornamentation of their city. The present Uni- 





._ * A second city is now being built in the Paroan | 
Valley, whichis to be called Fillmore, and form | 
the seat of the secular authorities. 
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versity, for which the state pays annually 5,000 
dollars, is only a slight commencement of what 
the institution is intended to be. As soon as 
time can be spared, a magnificent building will 
be erected for professors and pupils. It will 
stand on the first broad terrace rising to the north 
of the city. The town river has washed a deep 
channel through this table-land, and its waters 
will be collected at suitable spots, and led to the 
square in front of the University, to irrigate the 
flower-beds and botanical gardens, and feed the 
basins of extensive fountains, and the bathing 
and swimming establishments. A large square 
will also be converted into a gymnastic and rid- 
ing-school. An observatory, for which the neces- 
sary instruments have been already procured, 
a school for engineers and surveyors, and a min- 
ing school, will be attached to the University; 
and, lastly, there will be agricultural classes. 

It is a strange notion to find in the syllabus of 
the studies of the future University, that the old 
Saxon and old Celtic classics “ will be ranked on 
the same level as the Greek and the Roman.” The 
old Saxon had, possibly, a claim to this, but where 
they mean to obtain the old Celtic from is a mat- 
ter not so easily settled ; they must evidently al- 
lude to Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” which every one 
knows to be as genuine as the “ Book of Mor- 
mon!” 

It is a peculiar feature in the educational sys- 
tem of the Mormons that a school has been 
founded for the instruction of heads of families. 
Brigham Young, though a president and seer, 
did not consider it beneath his dignity to attend 
this school as a pupil; and even if this were only 
a demonstration intended to remove the preju- 
dices entertained by the people against schools 
for adults, for all that it displayed a great de- 
gree of cleverness and a certain respect for edu- 
cation. When we find elsewhere an arrogant 
priesthood striving to keep the people in dark- 
ness and ignorance, such a trait among the Mor- 
mons is very refreshing. It cannot be expected 
from people of this stamp, that they should love 
science for its own sake. They want education, 
because education is power and gives reputation. 
That along with it they are taking an enemy to 
their bosom, which will before long overthrow 
their house of cards, they do not seem te conjec- 
ture, owing to their past successes, and from the 
fact that the most clever and influential leaders 
of the sect (to judge by their writings) are self 
taught men, not one “SE educated in the actu- 
al sense of the word. They want to introduce 
the sciences, just as ow are anxious to produce 
good watchmakers, locksmiths, and glass-blow- 
ers. In this sense we must understand the fok 
lowing passage, extracted from the last “ Procla- 
mation of the Presidency to the Saints through 
the whole world :” 


It is highly desirable that the brethren who join 
us should embrace every opportunity to bring with 
them at least one copy of every valuable treatise 
on education, and every book which contains use- 
ful or attractive subjects, to implant in the child- 
ren a love for learning. We have a Fame wee 
and who will bring good priuting and writing-paper 
to the Valley wil do themselves and the church & 


service. In the same way we desire all descrip- 
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tions of mechanical and mathematical instruments, 
as well as all the works of art and nature which 
can be procured; and if the Saints display zeal in 
this matter, we shall soon possess the best, most 
useful, and attractive museum on earth. 


In the Pag: 1851, the liberality of Congress 
provided Dr. Bernhisel, the delegate from Utah, 
with the means to select a good library for the 
new colony. This has formed the nucleus, and 
there is no doubt that a very large amount of 
books will be speedily collected, for the Saints 
will gladly obey the proclamation. 

On an open space in the centre of the city a 
temple will be erected, larger and more magnifi- 
cent than any ever yet built, and only inferior to 
the one the people of God will erect a the 
latter days, when the Lord has led it back to the 
promised land of Missouri. A plank-road, four 
miles in length, has already been made to the 
stone quarries at Red Butte, to procure a fine 
red sandstone asthe matcrials for this immense 
building, and the missionaries in Europe, Asia, and 
Polynesia, are collecting, by Brigham Young’s 
orders, rare trees, flowers, and seeds for the gar- 
den which is to surround the temple. To the 
north of the temple-site rises above the city the 
Hill of the Banner,” visible for a very long dis- 
tance, On this hill will be speedly unfurled “ the 
most splended flag that ever fluttered in the 





breeze—a flag made out of the colors of all 
nations, as a symbol of the future perfect 
union of mankind in faith and love.” When 
this symbol of fraternization of all nations flut- 
ters above the Holy Temple, the prophecy of 
Isaiah will be fulfilled: “ All the inhabitants of 
the world and dwellers on the earth, see ye when 
he lifteth up an engign on the mountains, and 
when he bloweth a trumpet, hearye. . . . . 
And it shall come to pass in the last days that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be establish- 
ed on the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills: and all nations shall-flow 
unto it.” 


But gah this fanciful futurity out of the 
question, we find in the present a circumstance 
which may serve as a very pleasant conclusion 
to the history of this extraordinary sect. In 
1852, the heads of the community sent messengers 
through all the branch colonies in the moun- 
tains to discover how many of the Saints might 
be disposed to enter a poor house they propos- 
ed to establish. Out of more than thirty thous- 
and persons, the greater part of whom had only 
lately joined the colony in a state of extreme 
poverty, only two preferred a claim for relief, 
and so the Presidency only found it necessary 
to reserve forty acres to guard against any future 
change. 





A circumstance of a somewnat extraordinary 
character occurred a short time since in one of 
the flourishing towns of the midland counties. 
A clergyman died, and his wife and daughters 
on the third day after his decease, recollectin 
that no likeness remained of the once cherishe 
son and brother, it was agreed, ere the grave 
closed o’er him, that the body should be unshroud- 
ed and a portrait taken. A young lady of some 

rofessional celebrity was engaged for the task. 
he, with the assistance of the attendant, took off 
the shroud and placed the body in the requisite 
ture ; but, other duties requiring the artist’s at- 
tention, the sketch was deferred tillnoon. About 
twelve o’clock, at the foot of the bed, the lady 
commenced and went through an hour’s work on 
this image of death. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, by some unaccountable motion, the 
head of the deathlike figure fell on one side. 
Nothing daunted, the artist carefully took the 
head to replace it, when lo! the eyes opened, and 
staring her full in the face, “ the dead ” inquired 
—“ Who are you?” The young “ professional,” 
without trepidation, took the bandage from the 
head and rubbed his neck. He immediately saw 
the shroud, and laughed immoderately. The 
artist quietly called the family—their joy may 
be imagined but cannot be described. That 
evening, he who had lain three days in his shroud, 
bemoaned by mother and sisters with agonizing 
tears, gladdened their hearts by taking his accus- 
tomed place at their tea-table, and at this mo- 
ment is making an excursion in North Wales.— 

ford Times. 


Primitive Piety Reviewed; or the Aggressive 
Power of the Christian Church. A Premium 
Essay. By reverend Henry C. Fish, Newark, 
N. J. 


[An American ‘prize essay, written to show 
that Christian piety is diminishing, and to chalk 
out a plan for increasing it. The proofs of de- 
creasing piety are mostly of a general kind, such 
as readily present themselves, especially to a 
man who at once strikes off the Romanists and 
Greeks from the christian sum total, and further 
reduces the seventy millions of Protestants to 
“about twelve millions who make any intélligent 
profession of piety.” The statistics of the sub- 
ject, as collected by the author, are not without 
a curious interest, so far as they relate to morals 
and religion in America; though we suspect 
they should be taken with some qualifications. 
Mr. Fish represents “the subjects of ‘the Man 
of Sin’” as increasing in America, and Protes- 
tants as wor snag * which is contrary to the 
general opinion. The book is published by the 
“ Congregational Board of Publication,” Boston.]} 
Spectator. 





AERIAL voraGE. The New Orleans papers 
have an account of the most successful aérial 
voyage ever performed by a balloon, with five 
persons in it, including some members of the 
press. The balloon started on the evening of 
the 30th April, and went 310 miles in six hours, 
landed its passengers at Fort-Gibson, and then 





took a fresh start on another voyage. 
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From the Economist, 7 July. 
LORD RAGLAND. 

THE pomp, the circumstance, the triumph, 
and pat, wes of war, are likely to become as 
familiar to this generation of Englishmen as 
they were to the last. Once more, after an in- 
terval of forty years, we have seen the Sover- 
eign calling upon her Parliament to support 
her in war; we have seen the Parliament and 
the people respond cheerfully to the call; we 
have heard the Park guns fired in commem- 
oration of new victories over an European 
enemy; we have seen both Lords and Com- 
mons returning thanks to a conquering army ; 
and now in the last week the cycle of war as- 
sociations has been completed, and the House 
of Commons has been called upon to perform 
its sad and long unwonted office, of making 
the provision due from a grateful nation to 
the Family of a brave General who had died 
in the service of his country. 

At such a time it is most natural that men 
should delight to utter the praises of one who 
has so died. But Lord Raglan deserves some 
better language than that of mere thoughtless 
panegyric, and it is by endeavoring to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff in the eulogies 
that are heaped upon him, that his own repu- 
tation will be most re¥erently served, and his 
example made profitable to his countrymen. 
The sacredness of the grave does indeed de- 
mand an absolute silence on all matters of 
party controversy ; it is not in celebrating as it 
were the funeral obsequies of a faithful servant 
of the State, that any but the most determined 

rtisan will venture to throw the apple of 

iscord. Neither would we be unmindful of 
the wisdom contained in the kindly maxim De 
mortuis ; but that proverb, like many others, 
contains a mean truth, capable of being ne- 
glected or exaggerated into opposite errors: 
it commands a strict silence as to all littlenesses 
—all petty weaknesses—which should die to- 

ther with the mortal part of man; but it 

oes not mean that in speaking what is good 
of the dead, we should dare to speak what is 
false. Let us not then in the first hours of 
sympathy claim for him whom we all honor, 
titles which posterity will not confirm. Let 
us not scruple to say, what we all feel, that 
it is for his moral for more than for his milita’ 
qualities, that Lord Raglan deserves our ad- 
miration and gratitude. 

It was indeed truly observed by some of 
those took a leading part in Tuesday evening’s 
debate, that in his coe mili career Lord 
Raglan had been singularly debarred from op- 
oct yr of exercising high command in the 

eld. It isidle to look for effects without causes. 
Neither nor history common sense justify 
us in ex cting that years of valuable service 
in an office will fit a man for brilliant service 


in the field. The education of a Hannibal, a| 
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Cesar, a Napoleon, goes on not in cities but 
in camps; not in peaceful organization of 
military establishments, but in active partici- 
pation in a soldier’s sternest duties. Jt was 
not from the Horseguards, but from the burn- 
ing plains of India, and from before the bat- 
tered walls of Seringapatam, that we ‘took 
Wellington ; and he who is to attain the fame 
of a great military commander, must have had 
not only the will bat the Sere to serve 
the apprenticeship, which the greatest of those 
have not dispensed with. But if we conclude 
that into the narrow circle of great com- 
manders Lord Raglan does not enter, let it 
not be supposed that, in refusing to mispraise 
him, we would refuse a large share in that 
— homage with all England is paying to 
is honored memory. 

He was not a great General, but never in 
any one person were the true. qualities of a 
great soldier more nobly combined. From the 
time when, being appointed to his high office, 
he undertook it not with the eagerness of rest- 
less ambition, but with the reluctance of sub- 
missive duty, who has not admired his calm- 
ness, his silence, his forbearance, his gentle- 
ness, his courage ? What Englishman has not 
recognized in Lord Raglan those qualities 
which we most love to regard as attributes of 
our race? What soldier has not beheld in 
Lord Raglan an epitome of the traditional 
and cherished virtues of the British army ? 
What educated man has not admired Lord 
Raglan as a genuine specimen of that noble 
concrete—so easy to misrepresent, so diflicult 
to comprehend—combining as its essential 
conditions the most sterling character and the 
highest, most diligent culture—the English 
gentleman ? Many criticized him while liv- 
ing; and, inasmuch as he was a public servant 
in a most important situation, such criticism 
was neither unreasonable nor on the whole 
unjust. But now that he is gone, we shall all 
do well to look closely upon those virtues 
which most distinguished him, and which in 
the present critical times are most necessary 
for us. 

If any are inclined to shrink from bearing 
their portion of the common burdens, let them 
think of Lord Raglan, going out in his old age 
to certain responsibility of the weightiest kind, 
to certain suffering, to probable, and, as it has 
been shown, to certain death. If we are disposed 
to be too much affected by various tidin 
sometimes unduly elated, sometimes unduly 
despondent—let us stand reproved before the 
memory of him who was never betrayed into 
intemperate exultation, who in the gloomiest 
hours of that gloomy winter never despaired. 
And if anxiety has led us into acrimony, and 
we have been tempted to waste time and 
strength in mental recriminations, once more 


let us recall Lord Raglan, who being criticized 
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sometimes harshly, sometimes unfairly, main-|considered their duty. This is indeed the very 
tained a silence which it is no exaggeration to | grandeur of courage and meekness: may E 
call sublime ; no word fell from him about a|land never want men who can thus be silent 
“ribald press ;” only in his private letters we | and can thus speak; may Englishmen never 
are told that he expressed his conviction that | fail to cherish their memory. 


those who censured him were doing what they 





From The Economist, 7 July. 
THE THING PURCHASED AND THE 
PRICE PAID. 


Ir is impossible to protect ourselves from a 
feeling of almost sickening dismay in readin 
the detailed account of the slaughter whic 
took place in the fruitless assault of the 18th 
of June. In the course of about fifteen min- 
utes we had lost in killed and wounded 100 
officers and upwards of a thousand men. They 
seemed to have been mowed down like grass. 
Scarcely had the attack commenced, scarcely 
had the forlorn hope of the column which led 
begun to traverse the ground which separated 
our trenches from the Redan, than it became 
obvious to all that the case was a desperate one. 
There was not and never had been any prospect 
of success. Whether we ought to have known 
this beforehand, or whether it could only be 
ascertained by an actual attempt; whether 
the failure and the loss were owing to the un- 
fortunate departure from Lord Raglan’s ori- 

inal plan of preceding the assault by a few 
ours bombardment, so as to neutralize the re- 
irs and defences which the Russians might 
ve prepared during the night,—these are 
— which we need not discuss here. Itis suf- 
ient to notice that we gained nothing, and 
lost three of our most valued chief officers, 
besides putting others hors de combat for a 
time. 


When from this bloody and disastrous affair 
we look back upon the past year; when we 
remember that it is scarcely nine months since 
we landed in the Crimea, and that in that 
brief period, besides having lost both the 
Commanders-in-Chief, a whole host of general 
officers have been killed, or have returned 
home invalided, so that we believe of all those 
who first went out Sir Richard England and 
Sir Colin Campbell alone remain efficient at 
the heads of their divisions ; that among reg- 
imental officers of second rank the mortality 
has been so un leled that subalterns have 
become colonels since the expedition sailed ; 
that never in so short atime were so many 
families of all classes thrown into mourning; 
that what with cholera, dysentery, fatigue, and 
wounds, at least 15,000 men have fallen, and 
the dépdots of England have been drained to 
supply the vacancies thus rapidly created; 





and still more when either in private letters 
or in public despatches we read the shockin 
details of suffering and slaughter of which 
even the dryness of official statistics and the 
cold name of “ casualties” cannot disguise the 
extent or the severity,—no wonder that tender 
minds are aghast at the prolongation of this 
savage and ineffectual strife, and that even 
deliberate and calculating politicians feel dis- 
posed to reconsider their estimates of the ob- 
ject and its cost. . 
With our thoughts fresh from realizing the 
minute particulars and vivid pictures of the 
recent assaults, and with the reflection that 
the immediate purpose, for which all this ter- 
rible expenditure of precious life has been in- 
curred, is still unattained—nay, apparently, 
not nearer to attainment than on the day we 
landed at Eupatoria,—it would be impossible 
for us to maintain unshaken our fortitude or 
our resolution had we ever shared the senti- 
ments of diplomatists as to the objects for 
which this war was undertaken, in which we 
were told must lie its justification, and from 
which we must derive encouragement to per- 
severe. If we had not early and resolutely 
denounced the “ Vienna Note ;” if we had not 
throughout declared that the “ Four Points,” 
even if gained and recorded in fitting proto- 
cols, would have been a very inadequate jus- 
tification and a very miserable and scanty re 
compense for the blood shed in this sanguinary 
uarrel; if we had been prepared, as Mr. 
Gladstone was, to make peace upon a promise ; 
if we had really believed, as he did, that we 
were continuing the war for the simple dif- 
ference between two plans, both bad, of in- 
terpreting and effecting “a moiety of the 
third point;” or if we had not for at least 
eighteen months taken every opening and oc- 
casion for bringing prominently into view the 
real interests at stake, the magnitude, the 
value, the far-reaching extent, the deep and 
intimate solemnity, of the aims and principles 
involved ; and if we did not from our hearts 
believe that the contest is one, virtually if not 
ostensibly, between progress and retrogression, 
between civilization and barbarism, between 
freedom and despotic rule—between light and 
hope or darkness and despair—we are free to 
confess our nerve and stubbornness would 
long since have given way. 


ad 
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If we really thought in our hearts that we 
were fighting to decide whether the sixteen 
feet of water at the Danube mouth should be 
secured by a Russian promise or a “syn- 
dicate” of which Russia should be a constit- 
uent, and therefore a paramount element,— 
whether the wretched Principalities should be 
crushed and withered under Muscovite tyranny 
alone, or under a combination (equally fatal 
to their freedom and their progress) of two 
contiguous despots and two distant faineans— 
whether the Beaten fleet of our adversary 
should be limited (on paper) to twenty ships 
of the line, or to two, with an indefinite num- 
ber of troop-bearing transports,—if these were 
indeed the purposes of our efforts, if these 
were indeed the price of our blood,—why, 
words would be too feeble to describe the 

ief, the mortification, the disgust which we 

ould feel at every gallant life sacrificed, 
every noble spirit sent to its account, every 
promising career cut short, in such a petty 
controversy and for such a miserable prize. 
We know that human life is the appointed 
purchase money for human victories over 
wretchedness and wrong, and we should not 
dge our own lives, nor do we grudge the 
ves of those dear to us, in a great cause— 
such as is that of beating back at once and for 
ever the Vandal of modern days, of quench- 
ing in blood at its first symptoms the mad 
thirst of universal dominion or unprincipled 
aggression, of crushing and crippling for future 
mischief those blighting races. 


Beneath whose gilded hoofs of pride, 
Where’er they trampled, Freedom died. 


But to know that we had immolated fifteen 
thousand of our countrymen and hundreds of 

enerous and gentle spirits like Lord Raglan 

who might have colonized deserts and found- 
ed empires if left to a healthy energies of 
peaceful enterprise), for the deepening of a 
river, for the wording of a protocol, for the con- 
cession of a fancied or a false security,—would 
be a thought too bitter to be added to the sim- 
ple sorrows of breavement. 

Happily every day confirms the conviction 
that the grander view of this contest is also 
the truer.—whether our statesmen yet see it 
or not—the controversy in which we have en- 
gaged cannot be dwarfed to the narrow di- 
mentions of miserable minds. And if “a great 
nation cannot have a little war,”—if actions, 

a law of nature, assume the stature and 
racter of the actors,—then it is certain that 
& war waged between a State which is the in- 
carnation of despotism and a State which is 





the incarnation of liberty, must be and will 
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become a war of great principles and sacred 
aims. You may endeavor to confine it to 
one locality, to one weapon, to one purpose ; 
but you cannot hinder it from swelling to its 
natural and native magnitude and form; you 
cannot hinder it from showing itself to be, 
what it is, a struggle between ideas, institu- 
tions, and ultimate “hopes inherently and eter- 
nally antagonistic. 





The position and conduct of Austria, on 
which we commented last week, speak trum- 
pet-tongued in favor of the serious and mighty 
character of this conflict. They show, as 
plainly as can be shown, how powerful and 
menacing our adversary had become, and how 
absolutely necessary his repression was to the 
future well-being of Europe. Austria, more 
than any properly European nation, is threat- 
ened by Muscovite aggrandizement ; Austria, 
more than any other, has reason to dread 
Muscovite aggression and supremacy, and to 
desire Muscovite humiliation and defeat. She 
had 350,000 men under arms; she had spent 
a year and all the resources of her diplomacy 
in securing herself against the coldness or hos- 
tility of her German neighbors in any contin- 
gency; she held an important and critical 
strategic position, both in Gallicia and in Mok 
do-Wallachia ; and she had the entire power 
and the zealous alliance of the two greatest 
nations of the west to back her and to guaran- 
tee her against ultimate disaster. Yet with 
all this, so mighty, so menacing, so imminent, 
so close, so irresistible did Russia seem to her, 
that, after months of preparation, vacillation, 
and reflection, she dared not draw the sword: 
—when the invitable moment of decision came, 
she drew back—the hazard was too great,—and 
she prefered to disgust and to irritate France 
and England rather than draw down upon 
herself the active enmity of their great antag- 
onist. We do not know that any exposition 
of facts could give a clearer conception of the 
degree to which Muscovite influence has al- 
ready sapped German spirit and German 
estan al the paramount and fatal sway 
which Russia had succeeded in establishing 
over the whole of Central Europe. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF SINGING. 


If you would keep spring in your hearts learn 
to sing. There is more merit in melody than 
most people are aware of. A cobbler who 
smooths his waxed-end with a song, will do as 
much work in a day as one given to ill-nature 
and fretting would effect in a week. Songs are 
like sunshine: they run to cheerfulness—to fill 
the bosom with such buoyancy, that, for the time 
being, you feel filled with June air, or like a mead- 
ow of clover in blossom.— Zhe Reflector. 
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From the Economist, 21 July. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES AND FUTURE 
, PROSPECTS. 


Tue excitement of war is by no means con- 
fined to soldiers, sailors, and persons connect- 
ed with the war. It affects the whole commu- 
nity, and affects all its relations. Many of 
these, by taxes, by impediments to trade, by 
directing trade into new channels, are posi- 
tively disturbed by it; while a less sober and 
more impetuous disposition is becoming con- 
spicuous in the nation. The usual restraints 
on inquiry and discussion are less regarded, 
and the mind launches out into new theories 
and uses bolder language. Since this time 
last year a very great change is perceptible in 
the sentiments and words of the people. 
They have become far less satisfied with the 
Government, and suggest or demand reforms 
that in the prosperity and quietness of the last 
few years excited no interest. Administra- 
tive reform, however long it may have been 
necessary, is quite a new topic to engage pub- 
lic attention, but thereto 1s superadded de- 
mands for currency reform, parliamentary re- 
form, for changes in the Ministry, and a great 
variety of other things, which denote a gene- 
ral excitement and general restlessness. 

Whatever may be the effects of this on the 
Government, on society it will only tend bene- 
ficially to develop its faculties and power. It 
is a another of those waves of emotion 
which have successively brought society to its 
present condition. To whatever extent it 
may change the Government, reform the Ad- 
ministration or the Legislature, and the frame 
of political society, it will leave all the motives 
for industry, most of the great sources of 
wealth, and the natural channels for distribut- 
ing it, uninjured. Disturbed they will be, but 
probably to be increased and perfected. We 
are not inclined to regard the changes which 
formerly took place, when Assyria gave way 
to Ezypt, Egypt to Greece, Greece to Rome, 
and Rome to the barbarians, as deviations from 
the continued progress of population and civi- 
lization which may be traced since, and may 
be inferred before, the beginning of history. 
They were only temporary interruptions to 
civilization, followed, as the rule, by the 
civilization of a ruder and more numerous 
people than those more anciently civilized who 
sank to decay. It is at least certain, and in 
these times of excitement, when quiet, respec- 
table men feel something like dismay or de- 
spair for society, it is right they should be re- 
minded that since the destruction of the Ro- 
man empire, society has come forth improved 
and extended from all the wars and revolu- 
tions that have successively devastated it, or 
have threatened its existence. Dynasties may 





boundaries of political empire narrowed, ex- 
tended, or removed, but society has always sum 
vived, and many of the events which appear- 
ed most pregnant with destruction, like the 
first French revolution and its immediate con- 
uences, gave birth to much new life, vigor, 
and improvement. There can be no appre- 
hension of the ultimate consequences of the ex- 
citement, but its temporary consequences may 
be dangerous and destructive, and against 
these the leading members of society and the 
leading classes should be on their guard. 

To allay or suppress the excitement is not 
possible ; coercion of any kind would be en- 
tirely out of place ; and it would be patriotic 
to guide the excitement wisely, and to mode- 
rate rather than inflame it. Now, it will be 
peculiarly appropriate to remember, we will 
not say how few of “all the ills” of society 
are caused “ by kings and laws,” but how 
few they cancure. The ignorance and mis- 
takes of past generations are embodied in ex- 
isting institutions, and the extent of evil caus- 
ed by them we are only now beginning to 
imagine. Every great improvement in our in- 
stitutions in modern times has consisted in get- 
ting rid of old and bad laws—such as the law 
against the Catholics, which for many years 
exasperated all the evil passions of two dune 
of the community, and has still left much of 
its poison in the public system; and such as 
the laws restricting trade, including the im- 
port of food, which we now know positively 
to have been for years a heavy curse upon 
the whole people. By getting rid of chet 
bad laws, similar in character to these, great 

ood may be effected; but changes in the 
orm of the Government, and changes in the 
persons who administer it, will fail to answer 
the expectations of those who are now very 
eagerly engaged in bringing them about 
Even in past times, institutions, though they 
were coincident with progress, contributed 
very little to cause it; and those new insti- 
tutions, or great changes in old institutions, 
which numerous persons are now anxious to 
effect, are not likely to promote future pro- 
gress. New institutions can scarcely confer 
more benefit than old, and the exertions to es- 
tablish them will be productive only of disap- 
pointment. Prudence, therefore, requires 
those who are now engaged in promoting the- 
oretical and constitutional reforms, rather to 
moderate than to excite the expectations of the 
people—rather to calm down their excitement 
than to lash it into violence. 





From The Spectator, 21 July. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S RETIREMENT 


Lorp Joun RussEtv’s retreat from the 


| Cabinet, in tardy anticipation of expulsion by 
be changed, Governments overturned, the | 


almost unanimous Parliamentary censure, has 
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drawn no further consequences with it. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s motion fell to the ground for 
want of an object; and Mr. Roebuck’s censure 
answered its author’s purpose by — him 
to give unchecked expression to that violence 
of unmannered invective the indulgence of 
which seems his chief reward for the toils of 

olitical life. The Cabinet remains minus 
Ford John, who retires with that unabashed 
self-complacency, and that unabated sense of 
his own importance, which have ever been 
marked characteristics of the man, and have 
ge nd more than any other ogee led to 

is downfall and discredit. We might be 
disposed to leave him to the enjoyment of his 
reflections on his patriotic services and his 
high character, without attempting to disturb 
their even tenor, but for one consideration. It 
is not for the credit of the country to lie under 
the imputation of ingratitnde to her great 
men, or of indifference to along career of 
earnest endeavor for the public good. To 
submit to such an imputation where it is 
not deserved, would display and engender a 
callousness than which no feeling in the public 
mind could be much more detrimental. A 
cordial acknowledgment of service rendered, 
@ generous appreciation of greatness, are es- 
sential elements in a healthy tone of public 
feeling. If we believed that Lord John Russell 
were in any degree the victim of calumny and 
misrepresentation, or that his forced retirement 
from the public service were not of the most 
imperious political necessity, we should regret 
every word uttered against him, and be 
anxious to soften in the utmost possible degree 
our honest judgment on his recent political 
errors. But we believe the contrary ; and we 
cannot allow his defence of Monday last, and 
his appeal against the treatment to which 
he has been subjected, to pass without com- 
ment. 

His explanation of his own conduct was not 
remarkable for candor or clearness. But it 
would appear that the motive which princi- 
pally urged him to approve the Austrian pro- 
posal on the system of a was the 
over-importance which he attached to having 
Austria closely united with the Western 
Powers; and he would seem to have allowed 
himseif to be deluded into supposing that the 
Western Powers, by reducing their demands, 
would really have secured the active codpera- 
tion of Austria. And perhaps they might 
had they reduced their demands to a point at 
which they would no longer in any sense have 
secured the object for which they were con- 
tending. For all we can really affirm of 
Austria is, that she was resolved to propose no 


ultimatum to Russia, which she had not previ-| 


ously ascertained that Russia would accept; 
in other words, she was resolved to pro 
no ultimatum that would carry out the princi- 
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ple of effectually checking Russian facilities 
for directing a coup-de-miain against Constanti- 
nople, whenever it should suit the purpose of 
that power. All we can gather from Lord 
John Russell’s explanation and the published 
papers is, that his Lordship was seduced by a 
vague promise on the of Austria to make 
any future ssion by Russia on Turkey a 
casus belli. We confess to the obscurest 
notion as to the real scope of the Austrian 
offers which so won the heart and intellect of 
the English Minister as to induce him to 
abandon the instructions of his own Govern- 
ment, compromise himself by an imprudent 
expression of his private opinion exactly where 
it onght to have been suppressed, and return 
to England to Yo the Austrian proposition 
in the English Cabinet. But at this point the 
explanation becomes obscurer than ever. 
Lord John affirms that circumstances arose, or 
were made known to him in the course of the 
discussion which ensued, that convinced him 
of the impracticability of the Austrian pro- 
posals. They were consequently rejected by 
the unanimous consent of the Cabinet; and 
henceforth Lord John was free to confess him- 
self in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, without any aatnenees of his own 
conviction, and consequently without any vio- 
lation of the rule of conduct imposed on 
English statesmen. It would have been satis- 
factory to know pene what the circum- 
stances were which changed Lord’ John’s 
opinion. His conduct is not so transparent as 
to justify the nation in taking such an asser- 
tion at more than its evident worth. Was he 
now for the first time made acquainted with 
the decision of the French Government? or 
was it the state of Parliamentary opinion in 
England that determined him? or had he 
seolly misunderstood the scope of the Austrian 
proposition and its accompanying offer of a 
contingent defensive alliance on behalf of 
Turkey? Some clearer information on this 
point would add materially to Lord John’s 
statement as a valid defense of his own 
conduct. 

But if Lord John really changed his 
opinion on his return, as he says, from what- 
ever circumstances, new or then first known 
to him, why did he offer to resign? If his 
— really was henceforth with the Cabinet, 
all motive for resignation was apparently gone. 
Count Buol might indeed have charged him 
with inconsistency; but the answer to that 
charge lay in a statement of the c:rcum- 
stances which had caused him to change his 
opinion. Surely the justification which suf- 
ficed for his own conscience and colleagues 
| would have sufficed for Count Buol and the 
public. Yet the offer to resign was repeated 
‘more than once. Here, we may be quite 
,sure, is an hiatus in the candid narrative— 
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which, however, Lord John enables us in part 
to supply from a previous speech of his own, 
where he informed the House of Commons 
that his opinion was not converted but “ over- 
ruled” in the Cabinet. 

We indeed, from a point of view quite dif- 
terent from Lord John’s, can see why the 
mere acceptance for a moment of the Austrian 

roposals rendered it incumbent on Lord John 
Riuseel to retire from a Cabinet which was to 
enjoy in any sufficient measure the confidence 
of the country. But it is plain that Lord John 
himself has not yet reached this point of view. 
He looks back on that act of his as not an 
error of judgment even, but as an opinion 
sound at the time, which subsequent change 
of circumstances justified him in relinquish- 
ing. Those circumstances out of the way, he 
would, we presume, recur now to that opin- 
ion. It is this mainly which renders him unfit 
to serve the country at the present crisis as a 
Cabinet Minister. This view, however, of his 
conduct he is either entirely blind to, or 
chooses conveniently to ignore. If he rightly 
conceived the public opinion with respect to 
him, he would not complain of ingratitude 
and calumny on the part of friends and the 
public, but would see at once, that, differing 
on a momentous question with his friends and 
the public, he could no longer enjoy their 
confidence in carrying on the war, but must 
inevitably destroy their confidence in any 
Cabinet of which he might form a_ part. 
When a statesman of eminence and influence 
commits an error of such magnitude as to de- 
prive him of that confidence which is the 
— and warrant of his power, it is nothing 
ess than childish absurdity to talk of the 
withdrawal of that confidence as an act of 
public ingratitude. Undoubtedly, in the at- 
tacks made upon such a man in order to eject 
him from the office he no longer deserves to 
fill, criticism becomes retrospective and one- 
sided ; his faults and not his virtues are dwelt 
upon, the “advocatus Diaboli” is called into 
activity, and we do not expect a balanced es- 
timate of a long and eminent career. But 
no past service can really avail in such a case 
to stay the sentence of condemnation on the 
recent error or crime. It stands by itself, 
and the past career is merely brought in by 
way of illustration or rhetorical effect. Lord 
John has been treated on this principle. It 
would have been absurd in forcing him from 
office to enlarge upon his virtues; and Lord 
John would have shown more magnanimity 
and good sense if he had appreciated more 
accurately the meaning of the strong feeling 
80 universally displayed against him. He has 
fallen not from calumny nor envy, neither 
from the hostility of foes nor the ingratitude 
of friends, but because the heart of the nation 
is set upon prosecuting the war against Russia 
to a very different termination from that ap- 





proved by Lord John Russell, and because the 
nation dares not and will not intrust influence 
in her councils to aman who would terminate 
the contest on terms insecure, disgraceful, and 
utterly unworthy of either the efforts or the 
reputation of France and England. No doubt, 
much in Lord's John’s previous career, and 
especially his conduct at the termination of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, have alienated 
from him those who admire a frank, sincere, 
and generous bearing in a statesman ; no doubt, 
he has forfeited much of the esteem of the 
country by a tricky uncertain Liberalism that. 
could not be depended on in action; but these 
things have not caused his fall, only lessened 
the general regret at such a close to a long 
career of eminence. 

So much on behalf of the nation, which has 
rejected Lord John Russell from the list of 
her trusted servants. If, as has been said, 
there remained in Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet 
any «who are sharers in the fault for which he 
has suffered—any who think the power of 
Russia so formidable, or the danger of a pro- 
longed war so great, that peace without deci- 
sive victory is desirable for England and for 
Europe—let them at least be warned by Lord 
John Russell’s example that such is not the 
— of the people or the Parliament of 

ngland. It was not, perhaps, to be expect- 
ed that Lord Palmerston should have volun- 
tarily deprived himself of such Parliamenta 
and political support as Lord John Russe’ 
could supply by his presence in the Cabinet, 
but he has toa certain extent shared the of- 
fence hecondemned. The public will scarcely 
believe but that Mr. Disraeli may have some 
grounds for his bold assertion, that for a time 
the Premier himself had not been irrevocably 
decided against the terms of peace his Plene- 
potentiary accepted, still less that no member 
of the Cabinet shared Lord John’s opinions. 
A haze of suspicion will cling round the Cab- 
inet till much more distinct utterance has 
been given by all its leading members to 
sentiments, perfectly in accordance with the 
demands of the nation; though Lord John 
Russel has considerably reduced the value to 
be set even upon the most apparently frank 
utterances of opinion from Cabinet Ministers, 

Now, atleast, we should think that these 
prolonged and futile attempts at negotiation 
must have been carried to their utmost. limits ; 
and that from this time forth the nation may 
brace herself for victory, in the full assurance 
that her efforts will not be baffled and robbed 
of their reward by diplomacy which seems 
smitten with hopeless imbecility. It has long 
been evident to all persons whose brains are | 
of the ordinary stuff, that our quarrel with Rus- 
sia is to be settled by deeds and not by words, 
Diplomacy can but reduce facts to words, not 
alter the condition of facts. When France 
and England have subdued the obstinate re- 
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sistance of Russia, diplomatists may be use- 
fully employed in recording the fact of Rus- 
sia’s submission, in such terms as to make it 
available for practical use in the public law of 
Europe. Till that is done, diplomacy will only 
be worse than useless: unnerving our efforts, 
distracting our aims, and letting powers: like 
Austria interfere to mar the completeness of. 
our work, and interweave with it her selfish 
aims, and miserable, cowardly, timeserving 
policy. It is an avowal of this fact that we de- 
sire to hear from our Ministers : an avowal 
more than ever necessary now that one of the 
most eminent among them has shown how weak 
his grasp of the fact was, how feebly he sym- 
pathized with the spirit of the nation he repre- 
sented. Those who are not prepared to make 
such an avowal, and to stand by it, ought, as 
men of honor and conscience, to come out of 
the Ministry. Their presence there is treason 
to the country and dishonorable to themselves. 
They are there either to deceive and betray the 
nation, or to belie their own consciences. Eng- 
land wants no service rendered at the price of 
& man’s sincere convictions, and is not so poor 
in men of worth as to be reduced to employ 
traitors. 


[Perhaps the Economist of 21st July is near 
the truth in what follows—Livine AGE.] 


Tue facts of the case we understand to 
have been these : —After the first official sus- 
pension of the Conferences, and when the in- 
structions from the British Government had 
been exhausted, Count Buol proposed to the 
British and French Plenipotentiaries, a fresh 
solution of the third point—(whether reason- 
able or unreasonable, sincere or crafty, is not 
now the question). In a non-official conver- 
sation he presented this proposal to Lord John, 
with the understanding that if the Allies accept- 
ed it and Russia rejected it, Austria would join 
us, and declare war. Lord John, vividly im- 
pressed, as all our Ministers have been— 
whether wisely or unwisely we need not here 
discuss—with the vast importance of active 
Austrian co-operation, and believing in the 

ibility of obtaining it,—lent a favorable 
ear to this proposal (of counterpoise), though 
feeling it to be an unsatisfactory solution of 
the controversy, because he was assured that 
its rejection by Russia would entail that im- 
mediate military aid from Austria which it 
has been the unwearied aim of all our states- 
men for nearly two years to secure. With 
this conviction in his mind he, in a private 
interview with Count Buol, expressed him- 
self in favor of the new suggestion, and prom- 
ised to urge its acceptance on his colleagues. 
With this conviction still on his mind, he came 
home and laid the proposal before the Cabi- 
net, representing, we may well imagine, its 
chief value to consist in this—that it would at 
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last secure the co-operation of our sli 
ally. But before any decision could be same 
to, three telegraphic pieces of information 
were received which rendered all further con- 
sideration of the proposal superfluous, and 
took it entirely off the tapis. First—France 
refused it; and as we are bound by treaty 
not to make peace without our ally, it ceased 
to afford a term of e. Secondly—It was 
intimated officially that there was no reason 
to suppose that Russia would listen to it;—so 
that it ceased to be a proposal which we could 
without dishonor and humiliation offer. Third- 
ly—Count Buol coolly informed us that its 
rejection by Russia (which he held nearly 
certain) would nor be considered by Austria 
as a casus belli, or involve her cordial warlike 
junction with the Allies;—so that the very 
object which induced Lord John to listen to 
it was weap: Fee dishonestly evaded. Of 
course from that moment, there was no longer 
any proposal extant on which Lord John dif- 
fered from his colleagues; the only matter on 
which they disagreed had been withdrawn 
from their consideration by France, Austria, 
and Russia combined; it had passed into the 
domain of mere abstract speculation; there 
was no question between them as to whether 
peace should or should not be made on the 
insinccre Austrian proposal ; at most the ques- 
tion was the theoretical one— whether, if 
Russia would have acceded to such terms 
(which we were assured she would no/), and 
if Austria would have made her rejection of 
them a casus belli (which we were assured 
she would not), we ought in that case to have 
made peace on such terms. If this statement 
be correct, then it was obvious that, to charge 
Lord John with speaking and acting for war 
when he was in favor of peace, is simple non- 
sense—since no terms remained on which he 
deemed peace attainable ;—and to blame him 
for continuing in a Cabinet with whom he 
disagreed is equally absurd,—since the onl 
point of disagreement was a proposal whic 
was become theoretical, past, and non-exist- 
ent. He could not possibly help urging a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, seeing that 
even his last questionable concession in order 
to obtain peace had been thrown aside by the 
refusal of France, by the announced rejection 
of Russia, by the shameless evasion of Aus- 
tria. And he could not decently have resi, 
ed his seat and deserted his colleagues seeing 
that not a shadow of practical difference as to 
the course to be pursued remained between 
them. In charging him therefore with dis 
eing with his colleagues on possible or 
actually attainable terms of peace, and blam- 
ing him for not resigning thereupon, the Op- 
position both in and out of Parliament are 
assailing and condemning him without the 
shadow of a ground. 
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But this being the case, how can we ex- 
lain and how are we to excuse Lord John 
I's speech of Friday week ? The very 
facts which exonerate his conduct, condemn 
his language. That which explains his pro- 
ceedings renders his statement and apo 
of those proceedings more unintelligible than 
ever. y, having such a perfect defence 
as we have shown, should he eee made such 
an imperfect one ?_ Why should he have pre- 
ferred to plead penitence rather than to plead 
innocence ? should he have led the 
House to = h - he still wished to make 
e on Count Buol’s proposal, but that his 
Sdiongane had ovenabed him? Why should 
he have spoken as if that ge ye had been 
& possible and extant basis of arrangement, 
when, in fact, it had been made impossible 
and been withdrawn before the Cabinet had 
come to any decision about it—almost indeed 
at the very moment it was laid before them? 
Why should he have affected a difference 
which in reality and in practice did not ex- 
ist? Why should he have mystified the House 
and the country with an account of his doubts 


and his scruples—of the discussions which took | gard 


place in his inmost soul as to whether he ought 
or ought not to resign,—when, in truth, the 
only point of difference which could ever have 
made his resignation a question, had ceased 
to be point of difference by ceasing to be a 
matter of possible attainment; and when, 
therefore, his resignation would have been 
about the most uncalled for and unwarrant- 
able step ever taken by a public man? Why 
did he defend his retention of office on the 
und of not wishing to break up another 
vernment, instead of defending it on the 
simple ground that it was the obviously right 
and natural thing for him to do? Why, in 
a word, did he apologize, “ with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness,” for not doin 
that which he would have been guilty inde 
if-he had done, but of which he was perfectly 
innocent ? 

We will not allow our minds to dwell for a 
moment on the disreputable surmises which 
have been put forth in more than one leadi 
gg in elucidation of this perplexing af- 

ir. We think, however, we can suggest one 
not improbable solution of the strange pro- 
blem of Lord John’s bad and confused de- 
fence—an explanation which, if repellable 
and discreditable, involves at least no moral 
turpitude. Lord John was unwilling to state 
4n plain language how shamelessly Count Buol 
had decived him. He shrank from exasperat- 
ing Austria by a full exposure of her double- 
dealing—from proclaiming in the face of Eu- 
rope—* Count Buol told me at Vienna, that 

ia’s rejection of his terms WOULD, and in 
London that it would Not, be regarded by 
Apstria as an immediate casus belli.” He 


al 





scarcely liked to admit the full extent of his 
fellow-diplomatist’s fraud. He preferred the 
risk of standing in the pillory himself as a 
dupe or an incomprehensible, to holding up 
Count Buol as a deliberate and daring de- 
ceiver. . 
The true account of the whole business, as 
we apprehend the facts, is deplorable enough, 
but neither so bad nor so dark as it has been 
made, by the combined efforts of accused and 
accusers, to appear. Lord John Russell, hon- 
est, rash, unsuspicious, and unfearing, is even 
in the opinion of his intimate friends far too 
impressible and impulsive for a diplomatist. 
He ought never to have gone to Vienna 
Once there, he fell under the influence of 
minds more acute, experienced, and unprin- 
led than he had ever before encountered. 
e was (personally) favorably impressed both 
by Buol and Gortschakoff. What he saw and 
heard impressed him powerfully and ——- 
(as they wished him to be impressed) wi 
the magnitude, the perils, and the dubious 
issue of the contest in which his country was 
involved. In proportion as he began to re- 
the war as more difficult, he naturall 
regarded peace as more desirable and as wort 
more concessions to obtain. In proportion as 
he was led to despair of succeeding without 
the aid of Austria, he was naturally disposed 
to secure that aid at almost any price. It was, 
as he believed, offered to him on certain terms 
—and he accepted. those terms, while under 
the influence of the gloomy and exaggerated 
impressions to which we have alluded, and to 
produce which no — were spared. He 
returned to England :—we know not whether 
in a more wholesome atmosphere these im- 
pressions have been dissipated or impaired, 
and whether the wretched terms on which he 
was willing to conclude a peace now appear 
to him as worthless and inadmissible as to all 
the world beside ;—but at all events he re- 
turned to learn that even these terms were 
not attainable; that he had been duped by 
Austria and defied by Russia; and that suc- 
cessful war was now the only mode of reach- 
ing a durable or honorable peace ;—and he 
turned, with a sigh for which we cannot blame 
him, to the sad prospect and the hard task 
before him,—he bid adieu to the pleasant 
illusions of the olive branch, and addressed 
himself in earnest to the stern realities of the 
camp, the siege, and the hospital. All that 
was needed to set him right with his country- 
men would have been a full and succinct 
statement of the truth and the whole truth :— 
we should then only have had to deplore that 
temporary lapse from his better self—that 
strange aberration of an hour—under which 
he was induced to listen with favor to pro- 
posals so futile and insidious, and whose un- 
satisfactory character he had himself a few 
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days before so a“ and clearly pointed out. 
As it is, for the sake of a secrecy which can 
never be maintained, for the sake of a courte- 
sy which is as ill-deserved as it has been ill- 
repaid, and for the sake of appearances which 
do not deceive the enemy and only perplex 
and alarm ourselves,—the confidence of the 
country has been rudely shaken, an unseemly 
and damaging spectacle has been exhibited to 
Europe, and the reputation of the most emin- 
ent of our statesmen has suffered a sad eclipse. 





From The Spectator, 21 July. 
SUM OF THE COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH AUSTRIA. 


In what position do the official communi- 
cations with the Austrian Government leave 
this country towards her Allies? In what po- 
sition towards theenemy ? The papers threw 
light upon the political position of Lord John, 
and they have been more than sufficiently 
used to put an end to any preponderance of 
Russell in Eastern affairs; but the two ques- 
tions with which we started are after all the 
most important, and to elucidate them was the 
direct object of publishing the “ Communi- 
cations with the Austrian Government.” 

With respect to France, the papers do not 
add much to our previous information, al- 
though they strengthen the belief of a com- 

lete unity between the Emperor of the 
French and those members of our own 
Cabinet who have been permanent. The Em- 
peror Napoleon, with the Ministers whom he 
selects to execute his behests, and Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Clarendon, with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who have abided by their 
fortune, appear to be in complete accord. 
Each Government refers to the acts of the 
other as an authority for itsef. There is, 
therefore, no question in reference to our po- 
sition with France. 

With respect to Austria the case is different. 
She has materially altered her relation to this 
country. The Conferences _ scarcely be- 

nere Austria was proposing the “ equipoise” 
Seinckpte, the effect of itd onal isle bene 
to place Russia exactly in the same position 
in which she stood in 1853; with the under- 
standing that if she were to attempt any 
further encroachment hereafter, and not te 
behave better, it might constitute a ground of 
compulsory interference. This was clearly a 
departure from the pledge implied in the 
treaty of December 2; but to extenuate the 
inconsistency ; the Austrian Ministers repre- 
sented, in the first place, that the limitation of 
the naval force of ia was not included in 


the four points, but was a point reserved for 
enforcement by the belligerents; and she fur- 
ther set forth, that she would incur a risk in 
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going to war with Russia without being able 
to depend upon the military support of the 
Western Powers. Austria was at least pledg- 
ed to put an end to the preponderance of 
Russia in the Black Sea; whereas she now 
proposed leniently to treat the present contest 
with Russia as a warning to her that she should 
be more severely treated in future. How far 
Austria may have been led into this departure 
from her pledges by collateral circumstances, 
it is now too late to ask. It has always been 
understood that the selection of the Crimea as 
a battle-field was disapproved in Vienna, since 
it removed the military support that the Allied 
armies would have given if they had been 
placed nearer to the Austrian frontier. Pos- 
sibly the effect of English writingand speaking 
against German Governments, which increases 
the difficulties in the Diet, may have served 
the Austrian conscience as a plausible excuse 
for the breach of faith ; though it cannot be 
formally pleaded. It is also possible that the 
yielding manners of the English Plenipotentiary 
in Vienna may have encouraged Austria to 
commit herself the further to her inadmissible 
ew She has no excuse in any change of 
anguage on the part of Lord Clarendon, who 
received the announcement on the 3d of April 
with the same “ surprise and concern” that he 
continued to express down to the last inter- 
view and in the last despatch of the series. 
At the very first interview he pointed out that 
if the war went on it would be for Austria to 
consider her own position, not only during the 
continuance of the war, but at the peace ; and 
on the 13th of June he told Count Colloredo 
that the continuance of the war must “to a 
certain extent change the position of Austria 
and her Allies towards each other unless she 
took part in the war.” Austria must of course 
choose which kind of risk she will run; it is 
clear that she cannot avoid both—that from 
alliance with the West, and that from alliance 
with Russia. We have always held one ma- 
terial guarantee of good faith to consist in the 
improvements which she was carrying out in 
Hungary and Bohemia; on the strength of 
which, after having been a bankrupt and a 
beggar in the market, she was enabled to re- 
cover her credit, and to raise money. It isa 
fact pregnant with meaning, that she now fails 
to obtain the terms which she expected for 
her Lombardo-Venetian railways. ‘This is as- 
cribed to her asking too much ; we agree with 
those, however, who ascribe it to the loss of 
confidence occasioned by her lapse from the 
Western Alliance. : 

The position in which the private interviews 
related in these papers leave our own Govern- 
ment is described negatively rather than oe 
sitively. In consenting to hold the Confer- 
ences at Vienna, the Western Powers made 
a concession ; in resuming the discussion on 
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the four points, already rejected by Russia, 
they made a further concession; those con- 
cessions were repaid by a rejection on the 
part of Russia which may be called insolent, 
and by an attempt on the part of Austria to 
make such an erasure from the most important 
of the four points as would in fact have de- 
stroyed the force of the whole. It would, 
therefore, be impossible to proceed again upon 
the basis of the four points; and Lord Cla- 
rendon has expressly notified that, “ although 
questions involved in the four points may come 


under consideration,” the Government “ must 
in the meanwhile regard as “ non avenus” the 
partial arrangements made at the Conferences 
at Vienna.” The diplomatic record, therefore, 
so far as it constituted a restraint and not a 
warning to us, is a tabula rasa. In the cir- 
cular despatch addressed to her Majesty’s re- 
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presentatives at Foreign Courts, on the 19th 
of July, Lord Clarendon declares that the ob- 
ject of* the present war is to prevent, as far 
as Turkey is concerned, the accomplishment 
of the wishes of Peter, of Catherine, of 
Alexander, and of Nicholas. Our Govern- 
ment, therefore, stands thus. Its unity of 
counsel and action with France in unimpair- 
ed; its relation with Austria, who retreats 
into neutrality, is altered, and we are free from 
restraints towards that Power, except in so 
far as policy may induce us to avail ourselves 
of the neutral and negative aid which Austria 
gives by her occupation of the Principalities ; 
while the object of putting an end to the pre- 
a pong of Russia in the Black Sea is en- 
arged to prevention of the projects avowed 
for Peter and his descendants by the reigning 
Emperor of Russia. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


A small collection was sold, amongst which 
were very interesting papers. We select a few, 
chiefly of the literary series, with the prices pro- 
duced at the auction. 

Lot 56. A letter of Henry Kirke White, full 
of religious exhortation and advice, sold for 
£2 6s. 

Lots 69 and 70. Some letters and papers of 
Dean Swift, being a portion of the manuscripts 
ry | noticed in the Gentleman's Magazine, sold 

or £5. 
sont -, A + eg of ee illustrious Reformer 

ili elancthon, apologetic of his coll e 
Lather, sold for £4 ae “a — 

Lot 109. The assignment of the half-share of 
the Spectator to Samuel Buckley, for the sum of 
£575, Nov. 10, 1712, signed by Joseph Addison 
and Sir Richard Steele ; and, at the back, Buck- 
ley’s autograph assignment to Jacob Tonson of 
his right, for the sum of £500, Oct. 13. 1714, sold 
for £7 15s. 

Lot 111. Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s letter to 
Straban the printer, sold for £1 19s. 

Lot 116. A letter of William Cowper, relative 
to a collected edition of his poems, and contain- 
ing the antes Fm. which will be read 
with interest :—* Wherever there is war there is 
misery and outrage, notwithstanding which it is 
not only lawful to wish, but even a duty to pray 
for the success of one’s country. And as to the 
neutralities, I really think the Russian virago an 
impertinent puss for meddling with us, and en- 
gaging half a score kittens of her acquaintance 
to scratch the poor old lion, who, if he has been 
insolent in his day, has probably acted no other- 
wise than they would in his circumstances and 
with his power to embolden them.” This letter 
sold for six guineas. 
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Lot 119. A letter of Lord Byron, containing 
the following remarkable passages :—“ In moral- 
ity I prefer Confucius to the Ten Commandments, 
and Deore to St. Paul (though the two latter 

in their opinion of marriage). In religion, 
I favor the Catholic emancipation, but do not 
acknowledge the Pope, and I have refused to 
take the sacrament because I do not think that 
eating bread and drinking wine from the hand 
of an earthly vicar will make me an inheritor 
of heaven. I hold virtue in general, or the vir- 
tues severally, to be only in the disposition, 
each a feeling, not a oe. I believe truth 
the prime attribute of the Deity, and death an 
eternal sleep, at least of the body. You have 
here a brief compendium of the sentiments of 
the wicked George Lord Byron.” This letter 
sold for £4 12s. 6d. 

Lot 165. A letter of Frederick the Great, aa- 
dressed to one of his generals, giving directions 
for his conduct in an ensuing attack ; the King 
says that he will be in his rear with eleven bat 
talions, to support, if need be, and he does not 
envy the position of those who may be in his 
front. Sold for £10.—Morning Chronicle. 





Exposition of the Parables : intended chiefly for the 
use of Teachers in Elementary Schools. B 
the Reverend John G. Lonsdale, M.A., Read- 
er at the Temple Church, and Secretary of 
the Natianal Society for the Education of the 


r. 
[the text of the Parables, from each of the 
vangelists when given by more than one, ac- 
companied bya statement of the occasion on 
which the parable was delivered, with an ex- 
planation of the lesson which it conveys. The 
remarks are too short for a discourse ; but they 
sre of the nature of the sermon, expositional 
and hortative.] Spectator. 
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ALEXANDER 


From Household Words. 
ALEXANDER THE FIRST. 


I HAVE recently met with a strictly Russian 
account of the death of the Emperor Alex- 
. ander. It was written evidently by one of 
his attendants, and disseminated through Ger- 
many, for the purpose of contradicting the 
opinion then generally entertained that he 
had been poisoned. The German publication 
in which it occurs is very guarded in the ex- 
pression of its sentiments on this still mysteri- 
ous subject, and I think there are some cir- 
cumstances, even in this quasi-official docu- 
ment, which are not quite clearly reconcil- 
able with the theory it intends to support. 
The immediate interest of this question has 
now passed away, but the diary (which is the 
form this writing sometimes assumes) is so full 
of the names of places about which our curi- 
osity is now daily excited ; and the contrast 
between the past and present condition of the 
lands in which Alexander made his last expe- 
dition, and ended his days, is so strange ; that 
I have thought a translation of the whole de- 
scription of his journey and death would not 
be without its value at a time when our eyes 
are so anxiously turned to the Crimea and the 
Sea of Azoff. 


EINIGES UiBER DIE LETZTEN LEBENSTAGE 
DES KAISER’S ALEXANDER. 


General Diebitsch has remarked, that when 
the emperor was leaving St. Petersburg, he 
looked at the quays, which he generally ad- 
mired so much, with a dark and sorrowful ex- 

ression, and even turned away from them to 

k at the citadel; that he then sank deep in 
thought ; and even when, at last, he broke the 
silence, made no observation on the magnifi- 
cence of the view before him. 

Some days before he commenced his jour- 
ney to the Crimea, the emperor was working 
in his cabinet, in the finest possible weather. 
Suddenly such a cloud enveloped the sun that 
he could not see to write. He rang for candles. 
Aricimoff entered and received the order; but, 
as the darkness suddenly cleared off, he came 
again, but without bringing the lights. 

“You don’t bring in the candles,” said the 
emperor, giving way to some dark foreboding, 
to which he had been subject for some time : 
“is it because people would say, If you burnt 
candles by daylight that a corpse was in the 
room? I thought of this myself.” 

When the emperor came to Taganrog, on his 
return from the Crimea, where everything had 
given him satisfaction, he went to his room, 
and said to Aricimoff: “Do you remember 
your refusing to bring in the candles, and what 

said on the occasion? Who knows, but very 


likely, the saying may come true ?” 
At dinner one day, at Bakshiserai, the em- 
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peror, who hated physic, and never spoke of it, 
especially at table, took it into his head to ask 
Wylie, his physician, if he had any strong anti- 
dote against ieee, 

“ Yes, sire,” said Wylie. 

“ Good ; let it be brought in.” 

The medicine-chest was brought, and the 
emperor, who was in perfect health, took a pinch 
or two of the specific, though it had a strong, 
disagreeable smell. 

Whenever he stopped at a town, it was his 
custom to go straight to the principal church 
to say his prayers. When the empress arrived 
at Taganrog, the emperor led her, as if under 
the impulse of a presentiment, into the Greek 
monastery instead of into the High Church. 
And this monastery is the same in which his 
body was laid in state, on the twenty-third of 
December. On his arrival he expressed his 
anxiety to visit the Crimea at once. This 
anxiety, however, seemed to decrease as the 
time of his departure drew near. The expedi- 
tion, indeed, was nearly put off till the next 
spring; but Woronzoft’s arrival altered this 
idea. Once he ordered Diebitsch to draw out 
a plan of the journey, and bring it to him. 
Diebitsch soon prepared one, as he was or- 
dered ; but the emperor said: “This is too 
long a route — make me a shorter one.” Next 
day Diebitch brought one which he thought 
would please. 

“ Twenty days!” said the emperor; “you 
have altered nothing — shorten it! shorten it!” 
And at last, with difficulty, he consented to a 
route reduced to little more than a fortnight. 

All the time the emperor’s illness lasted, the 
dogs in Taganrog, as many people remarked, 
howled in a strange and frightful manner. 
Some had established themselves under the 
windows of the imperial cabinet, and made 
more hideous noises than the rest. Prince 
Volkousky told me he had had a hundred and 
fifty of them killed in three days. 

[ After these preparatory statements, which 
are all of very sinister augury, we get to the 
emperor's visit to the Crimea. } 

On the first of November, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, the emperor began his jour- 
ney, and was gay and talkative for the first 
few days. 

He was evidently happy and contented with 
everything. On the sixth he left Simphero- 
pol, on horseback, and rode five-and-thirty 
versts to Yoursouff, on the south coast. The 
carriages were ordered to wait for him two 
days in Baidar. The maitre d’hétel was sent 
off with the carriages; and this, in Dr. Wylie’s 
opinion, was one of the chief causes of the 
emperor's illness, because, during his absence, 
the food was of an inferior quality, or, at 
least, ill-prepared. On his arrival at Your- 
souff, on the sixth, he dined late ; on the fol- 
lowing day, he went to Alupka, belonging to 
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‘Prince Woronzoff ; he visited the Garden of 
Nikita on his way, and walked a great deal; 
then he went to Orienda, which he had 
bought of Bezborodka ; and, from that place, 
went alone to Princess Galitzin. Diebitsch 
has told me that the Ohol colony of the 
rincess was, at that very time afflicted with 
ever. He spent the night in a Tartar hut. 
He dined very late on his arrival at Alupka, 
and had eaten fruit on the journey. He rose 
early, and walked some time before leaving 
Alupka, and then rode at least forty versts. 
During this ride he was in bad humor, and 
very much discontented with his horse. It 
was necessary to mount a very steep hill to 
get to Marderinoff’s estate in the interior, and 
without tasting food he came to Baidar. He 
was in a profuse perspiration and greatly tired ; 
then, at last, he got into the carriage to go to 
Sebastopol. At the post-house, two versts from 
Balaclava, he again got on horseback, and rode 
out with Diebitsch to review a Greek battalion, 
commanded by Ravalliotti; with him he 
breakfasted, and ate a large quantity of rich 
fish. He resumed his carriage at the post-house, 
and at the last station rode alone to visit a 
Greek monastery dedicated to St George, 
wearing neither great coat nor cloak, though 
the sun was set and there was a cold wind 
blowing. He stayed perhaps two hours in the 
monastery, and then rode back to the carriage, 


and reached Sebastopol between eight and 

nine o’clock. He betook himself immediately, 

by torchlight, to the church ; and, getting into 

the carriage, again drove to his ey near 
h 


which he reviewed, also by torchlight, the ma- 
rines. He ordered dinner on his arrival, but 
ate nothing. He then busied himself about the 
arrangements for the following day. 

On that—namely, the ninth—he saw a 
ship launched, and then visited the Military 
Hospital, about three versts from the town. 
On his return he received the authorities till 
walf-past two, and then walked down to the 
seaside. He embarked in a boat, and visited 
a line-of-batile ship, and then crossed the har- 
bor to see the Marine Hospital. After this he 
inspected the barracks, which were exposed to 
a cold, damp wind; and then went, about four 
versts farther, to inspect the Alexander Bat- 
tery, where he ordered some practice with red- 
hot balls. Ata late hour, the emperor dined 
with all his generals, and labored longer than 
usual with Diebitsch. 

On the tenth, he sent over his carriages to 
the other side, and himself crossing in a boat 
and inspecting the Constantine battery and 
the citadel, rejoined them where they had 
been ordered to wait. 

In the citadel an officer, poorly clothed, and 
without his sword, threw himself at the em- 
peror’s feet, saying he was in arrest by sen- 
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tence of a court-martial, and applied for 
pardon. The man’s uninviting appearance 
and manner made a very unpleasant impres- 
sion on the emperor, who was probably alread 

seized with illness, and he got no sleep all 
night. Shortly after this incident, he ow into 
an open carriage, and proceeded to Bakshi- 
serai, with which he was not nearly so much 
leased on this visit as he had been on the 
ast. He did not show the same liveliness 
as he had done hitherto, but seemed thoughtful 
and depressed. He slept in the carriage, and 
ate by himself. 

On the eleventh, he rode to Youfoul Kale 
(Schefet Kale), a Jewish town, where he 
visited several synagogues; and before he 
reached Bakshiserai, he visited a Greek mon- 
astery. 

As he ascended the steps, he felt himself so 
weak, that he was forced to rest, and then he 
returned to Youfoul Kale, where he took 
refreshments with some of the principal 
Mahommedans. In the evening, he visited 
several of the mosques, and attended a reli- 
gious solemnity at the house of one of the 
inhabitants. In the same night he sent for 
Wylie, and consulted him about the: health of 
the empress, regretting yery much he had not 
been with her when she received news of 
the death of the King of Bavaria. On this 
occasion, also, he confessed he had for some 
time suffered from diarrhcea, and otherwise 
felt indisposed ; but added, “ In spite of it all, 
I don’t wan’t you or your medicines. 
know how to cure myself.” Wylie answered 
he was wrong to trust so much to tea and 
rum and water-gruel, for rhubarb was far 
better. 

“ Leave me alone,” said the emperor; “ I 
have told you often I will take none of your 
drugs.” From that time till they arrived in 
Marienopol, Wylie, who daily enquired how 
the emperor was, received only the same 
reply : “I am quite well, don’t talk to me of 
physic.” From Bakshiserai, the emperor 
went in his open carriage to Kozloff, and 
exposed himself to the frightful exhalations 
near that place. In Kozloff he visited the 
churches, the mosques, the synagogues, the 
barracks, and the quarrantine establishments. 
He allowed the captain of a Turkish mer- 
chantman which had not performed quaran- 
tine to come on shore, and spoke with him 
for some time. He was even angry with 
Wylie, who remonstrated with him on his 
imprudence. 

t was only on his arrival at Marienpol, on 
the sixteenth, that for the first time he called. 
in his physician, and consulted him on the 
serious state of his health. Wylie found him 
in a state of strong fever, with blue nails; the 
cold affected him greatly. Some days after- 
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‘wards the fever left him, but till his arrival in 
Taganrog he ate almost nothing, and felt 
constantly unwell. 

On the seventeenth, the emperor reached 
Taganrog. Prince Volkousky asked him how 
he felt. “I’ve caught a fever,” he said, “in 
the Crimea, in spite of its boasted climate. I 
am now more than ever persuaded that we 
were wise to fix on Taganrog as the residence 
of the empress.” He added, that since he left 
Bakshiserai he had had a fever; he had asked 
there for something to drink, and Federoff 
had given him a cup of acid barberry —— 
“TI drank it off,’ he said, “and immediately 
felt acute pains in my limbs. I became more 
feverish when I visited the hospital at 
Perekop.” 

Volkousky observed, in reply, he did not 
take care enough of himself, and should not 
run the risks he did with impunity when he 
was twenty years younger. 

He felt much worse on the following day, 
and was forced to desist from transactin 
business with Volkousky. At three o’cloc 
he dined with the empress. 

The chamberlain told the prince that the 
emperor he me in an extraordinary man- 
ner; an ylie being summoned, accom- 

nied Volkousky into the room. They found 

im sitting on a sofa, with his feet covered 
with flannel, and very feverish. The phy- 
sician induced him to take some pills, but 
afterwards it was with difficulty he could be 
dissuaded from renewing his labors. At seven 
in the evening he felt better, and thanked 
Wylie for his attentions. He then sent for 
the empress, who remained with him till ten 
o'clock. The emperor had a quiet night, and 
at seven in the morning teok a mixture, 
which did him good. » night of the 
twentieth was restless; he had had an attack 
of the fever, and had been prevented from 
attending mass. The emperor seemed shocked 
at the number of papers placed before him ; 
but Volkousky recommended him to attend 
first to the restoration of his health, before he 
busied himself with despatches. The empress 
was again sent for, and stayed with him till 
ten. 

On the twenty-first he felt worse, and 
allowed a report of his condition to be sent 
to the Empress-mother and the Grand Duke 
Constantine. 

The night of the twenty-second was toler- 
ably easy, but in the morning he felt very ill. 
At eleven he had an alarming fainting fit, and 
all day a burning skin, with strong perspir- 
ation in the evening. He never spoke unless 
when he wanted anything, oad | appeared 
almost always in a comatose state. 

On the twenty-third he felt somewhat bet- 
ter, and the empress remained with him till 
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dinner-time ; but on standing up, he fainted 


in. 

On the twenty-fourth he enjoyed some 
orange lemonade very much, and seemed con- 
siderably relieved. 

On the twenty-fifth his skin was burning, 
and all day he did not speak a word. As the 
lemonade made him sick, they gave him 
cherry syrup. 

On the twenty-sixth he was so much 
stronger, that he sat up and shaved himself; 
but at twelve had another access of fever. 
The physician recommended leeches, but he 
would not hear of them; and in case of irri- 
tating him by the attempt, they were not 
alluded fo again. On the recurrence of a 
fainting fit, at eight o’clock, Wylie told Vol- 
kousky that his life was in great danger. 
The latter went at once to the empress, and 
told her no time was to be lost if she wished 
the emperor to perform his last Christian 
duties. The unhappy empress found herself 
strong enough to go without delay to the em- 
peror, to speak to him on the subject. 

“ Am I indeed so ill ?” he asked. 

“ My dearest friend,” answered the empress, 
“ you have refused every means suggested by 
the doctors; let us now make an experiment 
with this.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the emperor, and 
called in the physician. 

“T am then so ill ?” he said. 

“ Yes, sire,” replied Wylie, with tears. 
“ You would not follow my prescriptions, and 
now I must tell you—not as your physician, 
but as an honorable and christian man—there 
is not a moment to lose.” 

‘The emperor pressed his hands, which he 
held a long time in his, and sank into deep 
thought. Whlie was now asked if the confes- 
sion might be delayed till the morning, and 
to this he agreed. At eleven o'clock the 
emperor besought his wife to go and take 
some rest. 

Between four and five of the morning of 
the twenty-seventh, the emperor was much 
worse and the empress was summoned. The 
confessor came. 

“TI must now be left alone,” said Alex- 
ander. And when he had finished his confes- 
sion, the empress returned and joined in the 
communion. She then, throwing herself on 
her knees along with the confessor, besought 
him to let leeches be applied. He promised 
his consent, and turning to the empress, said : 
“ Never did I find myself more perfectly at 
peace, and for this I am eternally indebted to 
you.” Thirty leeches were applied, but took 
more than two hours to bite, and drew little 
blood. 

The night of the twenty-eighth was 
restless, and the emperor greatly exhausted. 
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He took a spoonful of lemonade, and in spite 
of all applications, was ill the whole day. 
On the twenty-ninth a blister was applied to 
his back. At ten o'clock he came to himself 
again, — a little, and recognized every- 
body.- He wished to drink, and said to Vol- 
kousky, “Edrean nisire.” On which the 
other replied, “Tino? Nonackambe.” But 
Volkousky saw that he had no strength to 
take the gargle, and he was now in the greatest 
danger. 

On the thirtieth he seemed tolerably strong, 
but the fever increased, and the danger grew 
more threatening all day. Every time he 
opened his eyes he looked to the empress, 
took her hands, kissed them, and pressed 
them to his heart. Volkousky approached to 
kiss his hand, but he did not seem pleased, as 
he never liked kissing of hands. He lost con- 
sciousness at twenty minutes to twelve and 
never recovered it. 

On the first of December he breathed his 
last, at ten minutes to eleven in the morning. 
The empress closed his eyes. 
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The priest to whom he confessed is called 
Alexis, and is arch priest of the high church at 
Taganrog. The Archbishop of Ecatherin- 
oslaff read the prayers when the emperor was 
laid out. The corpse of the emperor lay nine 
days in his cabinet, while it was embalmed. 
During this time the empress resided in the 
town. The body was, however, not so well 
embalmed as could be wished. It was neves- 
sary to dip it constantly in ice, and to moisten 
the face with an acid by which his features 
became dark and unrecognizable. In the 
head some wrong-placed membranes were 
found, at the exact spot which he used to 
touch when he was in pain. The emperor 
had suffered greatly in lis last moments; he 
breathed fast, and with difficulty. He died in 
his cabinet, on adivan. The persons in the 
next room heard his struggles. During his 
illness, he often lay in the little room at the 
front of his cabinet. A moment was seized, 
while the empress was out of the chamber, to 
administer the last sacraments. 





From Household Words. 
TIME’S CURE. 


Mourn, O rejoicing heart ! 
The hours are flying, 

Each one some treasure takes, 
Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying ; 

The chill dark night draws near, 
Thy sun will soon depart, 

And leave thee sighing ; 

Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying ! 


Rejoice, O grieving heart, 
he hours fly fast, 

With each some sorrow dies, 

With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 

The red dawn in the east 
Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past. 

Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast ! 





SINGULAR GEOLOGICAL FacT. At Modena, 
in Italy, within a circle of four miles around the 
city, whenever the earth is dug, and the work- 





men arrive at a distance of sixty-three feet, they 
come to a bed of chalk, which they bore with an 
auger five feet deep. They then withdraw from 
the pit before the auger is removed, and upon its 
being drawn out, the water bursts up with vio- 
lence, and quickly fills the well thus made—the 


supply of water being neither affected. by rains 
nor droughts. At the depth of fourteen feet are 
found the ruins of an ancient city, houses, paved 
streets, and mason-work ; below this, again, is a 
layer of earth; and at twenty-six feet, walnut- 
trees are found entire, with leaves and walnuts 
upon them. At twenty-eight feet, soft chalk is 
found, and below this are vegetables and trees.— 
Years-book of Facts. 





Julia: 2 Poem. By Wesley Brooke, Author of 
“ Eastford,” etc. 


[A Boston U. S. story of a millinonaire’s daugh- 
ter, who is at last permitted to marry the poor 
genius to whom she is attached, when he has 
rescued her from an adventurer, and made a hit 
at the bar. It is a smart affair enough, told in 
the manner of Beppo, with plenty of digression 
satirizing Boston city and other things.] Spec- 
tator. 
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From The Press. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century. By Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli. London: Triibner & 
Co. 


Tus is a work in which the Countess Os- 
soli * goes in” for the rights of woman with a 
strong-mindedness worthy of her country. 
There is, to be sure, little that is new and less 
that is true in her remarks; but the danger of 
a bad theory is not always in proportion to 
the ability with which it is urged; and it 
strikes us that the sooner we have some reso- 
lute exposure of the absurdities of this one 
the better. If we do not wish to see our 
households gradually penetrated with a taste 
for public life, and our wives and maid-ser- 
vants invading the platform, or haranguing 
their oppressed sisters from-the inverted wash- 
ing-tub; if we would not have them come to 
regard marriage as a yoke imposed by their 
tyrants, and rob even vice itself of the little 
grace which is left to it; if this ugly-looking 
millenium be a consummation we care to avert, 
sure we are that some serious castigation must 
at once be administered to its apostles. They 
themselves would doubtless reject with scorn 
any foolish indulgence to their sex, but as we 
are still in bondage to our old-world notions 
of decorum we recommend nothing stronger 
than the pen. 

As long as this movement confined itself 
within the limits of pink trousers, short skirts, 
and large straw hats, to lavgh at it was 
enough ; but a grave countess and a smirking 
barmaid are mighty different things. When 
the former gets into her “ altitudes” she is a 
troublesome customer indeed, and taxes all 
knowledge of the English language to sustain 
us in bearing her company. Such passages, 
however, are less objectionable than those in 
which she condescends to be intelligible and 
to inform us that women must no longer be 
given in marriage, but must give themselves, 
and extend, we suppose, the privilege of leap- 
year through the entire cycle; that they must 
not shrink from knowing all that men know, 
and that if they occasionally trip in the pur- 
suit of this desirable lore they are but mar- 
tyrs in the cause of truth. We subjoin a few 
extracts, in order that our readers may judge 
for themselves of the style in which these views 
are propagated :— 


Mary Wolstencroft, like Madame Dudevant 
(commonly known as G Sand) in our day, 
was a woman whose existence better proved the 
necessity of some new interpretation of woman's 
rights than anything she wrote. Such beings as 
these, rich in genius, of most tender sympathies, 
capable of high virtue and a chastened harmony, 
ought not to find themselves by birth in a place 
so narrow that in breaking bonds they become 
outlaws. 
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Again :— 


But as to the transgressions against custom 
which have caused such outcry against those of 
noble intention, it may be observed that the re- 
solve of Eloisa to be only the mistress of Abe- 
lard was that of one who saw in practice around 
her the contract of marriage made the seal of 
degradation. Shelley feared not to be fettered, 
unless so to be was to be false. Wherever abuses 
are seen the timid will suffer, the bold will pro- 
test. But society has a right to outlaw them till 
she has revised her law; and this she must be 
taught to do by one who speaks with authority, 
not in anger or haste. 


As to who this coming woman may be the 
Countess gives us no information. We pro- 
ceed to our third specimen :— 


It is the tendency now to endeavor to help the 
erring by showing them the physical law. This 
is wise and excellent; but forget not the better 
half. Cold bathing and exercise will not suffice 
to keep a life pure without an inward baptism 
and noble exhilarating employment for the 
thoughts and passions. 


We may cry out against certain newspaper 
advertisements, but the innate grossness of 
mind which has gone to the composition of 
this last passage is such as no pomp of lan- 
guage can disguise; and we appeal to the 
English public whether all three do not beto- 
ken such an utter laxity of principle as should 
exclude the volume from every decent house 
in the kingdom. 

Our authoress’s view of woman in the an- 
cient world is a very favorable one. Were 
she not so very strongminded, we might, per- 
haps, on the principle that ignorance is bliss, 
retrain from enlightening her as to the classic 
idea of feminity. She speaks with raptures of 
Iphigenia and Antigone. Yet both were ac- 
tuated by the honest womanly ambition of 
marriage and children, and the performance 
of household duties’ for the men of their 
choice. The speech of Antigone to Creon is 
much more like the simple pleading of Jean- 
nie Deans than of any such transcendental 
heroine as Madame Ossoli or her friend Miran- 
da would imagine. Iphigenia, again, is, of all 
the characters to be found in Grecian litera- 
ture, one of the most elegant, tender and love- 
able—the light of her father’s eyes as she sung 
to him at the banquet, the glory of her moth- 
er as she led the dance and looked more than 
worthy of her royal lover. That little touch 
of nature which schylus has introduced is 
worth a thousand dissertations; and if the 
Countess wishes to see a perfect picture of the 
character and the sacrifice of Iphigenia we re- 
commend to her perusal the beautiful Latin 
ode of Dr. Wordsworth. 





An age, indeed, which has produced Mrs. 
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Chisholm, Miss Nightingale, and Miss Sellon, 
need not turn to antiquity for its heroines, 
even did the latter in any way support Mad- 
ame Ossoli’s theory. But the joyous and grace- 
ful revellers who poured the libation to Len- 
zeus, or hung garlands on the altars of Paphos, 
had little in common with her repulsive ideale 
The judgment of Paris was the judgment of 
all Greece; nor did her poets attribute the 
woes that followed it nearly so much to the 
guilt of Helen as to the inveterate wrath of 
the gods :— 


Divdm inclementia Divdm 
Hos evertit opes, sternitque a culmine Trojam. 


Horace writes much to the same purpose, 
and whatever is wanting to complete our ap- 
rehension of the classic view is supplied by 
omer. In the “ Odyssey” we have Helen 
restored to her former position—bright, beau- 
tiful, and queenly—unconscious of the slight- 
est degradation, and receiving the guests of 
Menelaus with the dignity of an unblemished 
matron. The injured but forgiving husband 
is perfectly satisfied; his wife, it is true, ran 
away for a season ; but has she not come back ? 
There she is—ad mensam et thorum—and what 
more can he want? The idea of her spirit- 
ual pollution does not seem to enter his head : 
he has recovered her person, and all is well. 
So much of Greece with its elevation and pu- 
rity! and if Madame Ossoli is not satisfied 
with this, let her turn to her favorite Euripides, 
and read, what in spite of her schooling, we 
dare not transcribe, the famous speech of Ja- 
son to Medea. 

What is good in the book—and we do not 
assert that it is wholly bad or false—is still 
tainted by the same coarseness. The dish 
may not be unwholesome, but the odor is 
ahominable. This may be the fastidiousness 
of weakness; but if we are intellectual inva- 
lids we must not have our calve’s-foot jelly 
flavored with a red herring. The advice given 
to young ladies strongly reminds us of this 
kind of condiment. London is termed “ a sty 
of sensuality.” They are warned against ac- 
quiring a taste for “satyr society, like the 
nymphs and bacchanals, and so forth. Now, 
with all possible respect for conjugal fidelity 
and male purity, we take Madame Ossoli’s re- 
medy to be almost worse than the disease, and 
we make bold to offer some remarks of our 
own to the young ladies of England as a kind 
of corrective to the savory advice accorded 
them from pp. 132-40 of this work. When a 

ntleman pays you some attentions, do not 

et your first thought be—Is the man a satyr ? 
When you are married, let your highest claim 
on your husband's respect be your innocence, 
not your cunning. Be assured that your best 
safeguard is in that old European courtesy 
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which the disciples of the new creed affect to 
despise. The throne on which you now sit is 
one based on Christianity and defended by 
chivalry. Fling away your crowns of flowers, 
“anrobe yourself of your graces, disband your 
soldiers, and retire to the cold summits of phi- 
losophy, if you will, but cease to expect that 
man will follow you: the instincts of the heart 
are sure ; he will still sing the same song, and 
woo you in the same words :— 


Gome down, oh maid, from yonder mountain 
height. 

What pleasure is in height, the shepherd sang, 

In height and cold, the splendor of the hills ? 


He will still tell you that “love is of the val- 
ley,” that woman’s sphere is among the sweet 
charities of domestic life, and the sights and 
sounds of home : 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmurs of innumerable bees. 


[The Spectator is more gentle in its notice 
of the book] : — 


THE interest excited by the Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller, and a remembrance of the 
practical heroism of her conduct during the 
siege of Rome by the French, prompted us to 
reserve this volume for a more extended no- 
tice than we find it upon perusal to deserve. 
Whatever literary talent Miss Fuller essed 
was marred in the expression by an aifectation 
of learned allusion, and an effort to be grand- 
ly philosophical, which to those who were not 
fascinated by her personal influence and char- 
acter, give to her writings a poor, rhetorical, 
and often ridiculous effect. Apart from the 
pernicious over-stimulating education she re- 
ceived from her father, and the culture of big 
pees and pompous generalities fostered by 

ér connection with Emerson and a society in 
which his order of mind is the accepted beau 
idéal, she would have been a lively, graceful, 
tender, and thoughtful woman, blending a 
sound understanding and a warm heart with a 
brilliant faculty of expression. Aiming to be- 
come an Hypatia, she fails to be what Nature 
intended her for ; and her writings, so far as 
this volume gives indication of her perform- 
ance, show little but unsuccessful effort. It 
gives her no claim in the present day to rank 
among distinguished female writers, though 
there is evidence enough of talent, and of 
knowledge, and of high aspiration, to explain 
the effect she is reputed to have produced in 
conversation. The principal treatise in the 
volume is a string of vague declamatory para- 
graphs on the right of woman to mental culti- 
vation for her own sake, as an immortal soul, 
not as a being confined to the functions of wife, 





mother, or household ornament or drudge. . 
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There is nothing whatever in the treatment of 
this subject that is either vulgar or extrava- 
nt, nothing of Bloomerism or licentiousness ; 
ut the subject is feebly grasped, the style ver- 
bose and inflated, the thoughts vague and mo- 
notonous, the illustrations too literary, classical, 
and altogther far-fetched ; as if the writer 
were desirous of showing her extensive range 
of reading, rather than of enforcing a matter 
of deep practical moment on which she felt 
deeply. But, considering the amount of trash 
which is often poured out upon this subject in 
our day, it is no slight praise to Miss Fuller 
that she, with all her associations tempting her 
to eloquent balderdash, should have erred only 
in form, and have uttered nothing in substance 
but what is perfectly true and sound. Who in 
our day, that thinks at all on what is presented 
by the social phenomena, but would acknowl- 
edge the necessity of encouraging an education 
for women that will render them more inde- 
pendent, more self-sufficing ? Who would deny 
that the position of women is becoming more 
and more embarrassing in highly artificial so- 
cieties, even if we look merely to the difficul- 
ties of maintenance ? The question of finding 
proper employment for those women who do 
not yen is indeed becoming one of the fore- 
most problems of our own country ; and if at 
present more sympathy has been excited than 


sound wisdom elicited with respect to it, this is 


only the condition of most other reforms which 
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start from practical wants, and are not pre- 
viously: keuel by speculative thinkers. 
Miss Fuller contributes scarcely one practical 
suggestion that may not be summed up in the 
remark that women must in this matter help 
themselves, by casting off the feeling which at 
resent makes a hathend the primary object 
m life with the majority of women, and 
recognizing the primary object in the de 
velopment of their own moral and intel 
lectual natures But this appears to us 
moralizing of too general a scope for practical 
service, and much like the ordinary recom- 
mendation to invalids to exert themselves. It 
is the capacity, the will, that is generally want- 
ing; and if women willed to be more inde- 
ndent of men than they are now and always 
ve been, there is nothing very definite that 
prevents them from so being. iy 
The shorter papers in the volume are my 
fragmentary, and can scarcely possess muc 
interest for any but Miss Fuller’s personal 
friends. The editor has, we think, been very 
ill advised in allowing the volume to be dis- 
figured with one of the least agreeable por- 
traits we ever encountered. It requires an 
effort of self-control to get rid of its mincing, 
affected ugliness as one reads. But we re- 
member the Roman hospitals, and know that 
such a noble soul must have looked far other 
than this, to any that had eyes to see. 





Scotcn Prisoners IN 1651 SOLD aS SLAVES. 


The battle of Worcester was fought Sept. 3, 
1651. On the same day, in the preceding year, 
the battle of Dunbar was fought, in which Crom- 
well slew 3,000 and took prisoners 9,000 Scots. 
The disposal of a part of the latter (and from 
which we may infer the kind of slavery to which 
the Worcester prisoners were afterwards subject- 
ed) is thus described in a “letter from Mr. John 
Cotton to Lord General Cromwell,” dated “ Bos- 
ton, in N. E., 28 of 5th, 1651:” 


“The Scots, whom God delivered into your 
hands at Dunbarre, and whereof sundry were 
sent hither, we have been desirous (as we could) 
to make their yoke easy. Such as were sick of 
the scurvy or other diseases have not wanted 
physick and chyrurgery. They have not been 
sold for slaves to perpetuall servitude, but for 
six, or seven, or eight years, as we do our owne; 
and he that bought the most of them (I heare) 
buildeth houses for them, for every four a house, 
layeth some acres of ground thereto, which he 

iveth them as their owne, requiring three days 
in the weeke to worke for him (by turns), and 
four dayes for themselves, and promiseth, as 
soone as they can repay him the money he layed 
* Ont for them, he will set them at liberty.” 





In Cromwell’s answer to this letter, dated 
“ Oct. 2nd, 1651,” he thus alludes to the battle 
of Worcester, fought in the preceding month : 


“The Lord hath marvelously appeared even 
against them ; and now again when all the power 
was devolved into the Scottish Kinge and the 
malignant partie, they invading England, the 
Lord has rayned upon them such snares as the 
enclosed will show, only the narrative is short in 
this, that of their whole armie, when the narra- 
tive was framed, not five of their whole armie 
were returned.” 


Both Letters will be found in Governor Hutch- 
inson’s Collection of Original Papers relative to 
the History of Massachusetts Bay, Boston, 1769, 
pp. 235-6. It is singular that Hume (chap. ix.) 
does not notice the sale into slavery of the 

risoners taken at either Dunbar or Worcester. 
Bouthey, in his Book of the Church, (chap. xvii., 
p. 475., London, 1841), says: 


“ After the battle of Worcester many of the 
prisoners were actually shipt for Barbadoes and 
sold there.” 

Eric 


Ville-Marie, Canada, April. 1855. 
Notes and Queries. 
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From The Spectator. 
BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINAH.* 


LIEUTENANT BurToN is well known for 
several publications on the East which exhib- 
ited a smart liveliness of style occasionally 
overdone, and very considerable acquaintance 
with the manners, opinions, and languages of 
the Orientals. Of these books the best was 
Scinde, or the Unhappy Valleyt+ They all ap- 
wy to have been written during the author’s 

urlough in England, and to have led to an ar- 
rangement with the Geographical Society that 
he should attempt to penetrate to Mecca and 
Medina, in the guise of a Mohammedan pilgrim. 
A deputation of the Society waited on the 
Chairman of the East India Coney to so- 
licit his countenance. Sir James Hogg, how- 
ever, declined the —— on account of the 
danger to Lieutenant Burton; most probably 
to avoid, in case of accident, the kind of trouble 
which arose from the murder of = Conolly. 
Sir James, however, facilitated the object by 
extending the Lieutenant's leave of nce ; 
and the traveller, beginning as he intended to 
go on, started for Southampton in the costume 
of an Oriental ; and, in April 1853, a “ Per- 
sian Prince” embarked for Alexandria, on 
board the Bengal. 
' Arrived at Egypt, Lieutenant Burton 
avoided all communication with Europeans. 
His secular vocation was that of a physician ; 
be assumed, in addition, the religious character 
of a Dervish. After some consideration and 
the advice of one of the many native friends 
he picked up, he eschewed the Persian charac- 
ter, for the Persians are looked upon as heretics 
in Arabia; and finally became a Patan, — 
that is, an Affghan by blood, born in India. 
The steam trip from Alexandria to Cairo, a 
residence at the latter in a caravanserai — the 
Eastern hotel, and practice as a physician, not 
only taught him to “smoke the pipe of pa- 
tience” and to accustom himself to new modes 
of Oriental life ; but, what was of more con- 
sequence, enabled him to test the impenetra- 
bility of his disguise. In due time he started 
for Suez, his departure being hastened by hav- 
ing taken part in a Bacchanalian bout with a 
captain of Albanian irregulars, which rather 
lowered his repute as a “ serious” i. 
From Suez he voyaged to Yambu on the Red 
in a native vessel; which was over- 
crowded with pilgrims, cast anchor every 
night, and made little progress by day. The 
distance between Yambu and Medina is only 
130 miles—a two-days journey on a 


* Personal Narative of a Pilgrimage to El Medi- 
aah and Mecca. By Richard F. Burton, Lieuten- 
ent Bombay Army. In three volumes. Volume 
I. El Misr. Volume II. El Medinah. Published 
by Longman and Co. 

t Spectator, 1851, page 1000. 
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dromedary, four days with camels. Our pik 
grim was eight days on the road; for the 
country was in confusion — an Arab tribe was 
“ out,” as they said in Scotland ; and the cara- 
van was delayed by fear and the necessity of 
an escort. Atthe Prophet’s burial-place, Lieu- 
tenant Burton remained long enough to visit 
the sacred places in the town and neighbor- 
hood, and to go through all the prescribed Mo- 
hammedan ceremonies. He then departed for 
Mecca, the account of which will a here- 
after. The two volumes now published only 
contain his residence in Egypt, the voyage to 
Yambu, his journey to Medina, and his sojourn 
in that city. 
The matter is of three kinds. The first con- 
sists of geographical description of the landing- 
laces, anchorages, and other features of the 
Sea, as well as of the country between 
Yambu and Medina. The second subject is 
Medina and its Holy Places, with an account 
of the religious ceremonies and formulas of the 
ilgrims, mingled with some historical matter 
he third part is the author's personal adven- 
tures, sketches of the many persons he came 
in contact with, and the picture these thin 
present of Oriental life and character. T 
second subject is the most curious, and, so far 
as absolute facts are concerned, the most in- 
forming. There has been no account of the 
Prophet's burial-place since Burckhardt visited 
the city, and since then changes have taken 
laces. The most amusing part of the volumes 
1s that which relates the traveller's own adven- 
tures, and depicts the (to Europeans) strange 
opinions and manners of Eastern life. From 
his first appearance on the deck of the asth- 
matic steamer that carried him from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo via the canal and the Nile, until 
the close of his sojourn at Medina, all is fresh, 
lively, and with much of the interest of a novel 
of adventure. Something of the disposition to 
over-detail, and to produce effect by designed 
smartness, which characterized the author’s 
first work, Goa and the Blue Mountains, may be 
found occasionally. The matter and spirit of the 
whole is so new and entertaining that this de- 
fect may readily be overlooked, if it is a defect 
under the circumstances. It is needless to 
speak of the courage, presence of mind, East- 
ern experience, and varied acquirements, 
which alone enabled Lieutenant Burton to go 
through his undertaking successfully. They 
seem, in fact, so natural to him, that it is on 
now and then that the reader’s attention is 
called to them. The same experience that 


fast | enabled the pilgrim to sustain a réle of great 


difficulty, has imparted some laxity to portions 
of the book. 


Strange, and in striking contrast to our man- 


ners, as a the manners of the East, they 
really differ in modes rather than in essen- 
tials, unless we make this century the standard 
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for all time. Lieutenant Burton stepped into 
the Cairo steamer without one single acquaint- 
ance to assist him in any trouble, or to forward 
his objects ; yet he daily made acquaintances, 
who were quite as willing to help him, especial- 
ly with advice, as so-called intimates in Europe. 

e seems to have made friends on the road, 
who were of great use to him. In England a 
stranger cannot make his way without good 
recommendations; but this is merely the result 
of a dense population in a state of high civili- 
zation. It was not so during the middle ages, 
or even to a much later period. The diffi- 
culties of locomotion, the scantiness of popula- 
tion, less exclusiveness of feeling, and the ne- 
cessity for help which every one felt might be- 
come his own case in a strange place, prompted 
greater familiarity and friendliness towards 
strangers and sojourners, just as hospitality is 
practised in little-frequented countries. Iden- 
tity of faith was also a bond ; and, in Romish 
countries, the habit of pilgrimages, as is now 
the case in the East. Perhaps we still have 
something of this, where strangers meet with a 
common object, — as in a colonization party ; 
though we, being less unsophisticated than the 
Orientals, it may be requisite on such occa- 
sions to regard the words of warning which 
that highly-civilized people the Chinese paint 
in their passage-boats: “ Take care of your 
purses.” 

Some approach to the more obvious prac- 
tices of modern civilization has been made in 
Egypt. The passport-system is one of these 
improvements; and furnished our author, at 
the outset, with a means of seeing something 
of Oriental life in the character of a native. 
“ Administrative reform” would seem to be 
wanted at Alexandria. 


' Lhad neglected to provide myself with a pass- 
port in England, and it was not without dif- 
ficulty, involving much unclean dressing and an 
unlimited expenditure of broken English, that 
I obtained from the Consul at Alexandria a cer- 
tificate declaring me be an Indo-British subject 
named Abdullah, by profession a doctor, aged 
thirty, and not distinguished—at least so the 
frequent blanks seemed to denote—by any re- 
markable conformation of eyes, nose, or cheek. 
For this I disbursed a dollar. * * * * 

My new passport would not carry me without 
the Zabit or Police Magistrate's counter-signa- 
ture, said the Consul. Next day 1 went to the 
Zabit, who referred me to the Muhafiz (Gov- 
ernor) of Alexandria; at whose gate I had the 
honor of squatting at least three hours, till a more 
compassionate clerk vouchsafed the information 
that the proper place to apply to was the Diwan 
Kharijiyeh (the Foreign Office). Thus a second 
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glorious confusion, looking with their glaring 
whitewashed faces upon a central court, where a 
few leafless wind-wrung trees seem struggling 
for the breath of life in an eternal atmosphere 
of clay, dust, and sun-blaze. 

The first person I addressed was a Kawwas 
or police-officer; who, coiled comfortably up in a 
bit of shade fitting his person like a robe, was in 
full enjoyment of the Asiatic “ Kaif.” Having 
presented the consular certificate, and briefly 
stated the nature of my business, I ventured to 
a what was the right course to pursue for a 
visa. 

They have little respect for Dervishes, it ap- 
pears, at Alexandria ! 

M’adri—“ Don’t know,” growled the man of 
authority, without moving anything but the 
quantity of tongue necessary for articulation. 

Now there are three ways of treating Asiatic 
officials,—by bribe, by bullying, or by bothering 
them with a dogged perseverance jnto attending 
to you and your concerns. The latter is the pe- 
culiar province of the poor; moreover this time 
I resolved, for other reasons, to be patient. I re- 
peated my question in almost the same words, 
“Ruh!” “ Be off,’ was what I obtained for all 
reply. But this time the questioned went so far 
as to open his eyes. Still I stood twirling the 
paper in my-hands, and looking very humble and 
very persevering, till a loud“ Ruh ya Kald!” 
“Go,O dog !” converted into a responsive curse the 
little speech I was preparing about the brother- 
hood of El Islam and the mutual duties obliga- 
tory on true believers. I then turned away slowly 
and fiercely, for the next thing might have been 
acut with the kurbaj, and, by the hammer of 
Thor! British flesh and blood could never have 
stood that. 

After which satisfactory seene—for satisfactory 
it was in one sense, proving the complete fitness 
of the Dervish’s dress—I tried a dozen other 
promiscuous sources of information,—policemen, 

ms, scribes donkey-boys, and idlers in gen 
eral. At length, wearied of patience, I offered a 
soldier some pinches of tobacco, and promised 
him an Oriental sixpence if he would manage 
the business for me. The man was interested 
by the tobacco and the pence ; he took my hand, 
and, inquiring the while he went along, led me 
from place to place, till, mounting a grand stair- 
case, F stood in the presence of Abba Effendi, 
the Governor's Naib or deputy. 

It was a little, whey-faced, black-bearded Turk, 
coiled up in the usual conglomerate posture upon 
a calico-covered divan, at the end of along, bare, 
large-windowed room. Without deigning even 
to nod the head, which hung over his shoulder 
with transcendent listlessness and affectation of 

ride, in answer to my salams and _ benedictions, 
e eyed me with wicked eyes, and faintly ejacu- 
lated “ Min ent?” Then hearing that I was a 
Dervish and doctor—he must be an Osmantii 
Voltairean, that little Tark—the official snorted 
& contemptuous snort! He aomnay 


day was utterly lost. On the morning of the| added, however, that the proper source to see 


third I started, as directed, for the palace which 
ctowns the Headland of Figs. It is a huge and 
couthless shell of building in parallelogrammic 


form, containing all kinds of public offices in! 


| 


was “Taht”; which meaning simply “ below,” 


conveyed rather imperfect information in a topo- 
graphical point of view to a stranger. 
At length, however, my soldier guide found 
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out that a room in the customhouse bore the hon- 
orable appellation of “Foreign Office.” — Ac- 
cordingly I went there, and, after sitting at least 
a couple of hours at the bolted door in the noon- 
day sun, was told, with a fury which made me 
think I had sinned, that the officer in whose 
charge the department was had been presented 
with an olive branch in the morning, and con- 
sequently that business was not to be done that 
“ 


day. * 

Thus was another day truly Orientally lost. 
On the morrow, however, I obtained permission, 
in the character of Abdullah, to visit any part 
of Egypt I pleased, and to retain possession of 
my dagger and pistols.” 


Many more such pictures will be found in 
the book. The desert-journey to Suez, and 
the voyage on the Red Sea, though not diver- 
sified by many incidents, have character ; the 
pilgrimage to Medina gives a good idea of cara- 
van life, and the hardships (chiefly from heat 
of desert-travelling. Of the Prophet’s burial- 
place, the accounts are very full in all points : 
descriptive, ceremonial, historical, and religious; 
but they require space for a complete develop- 
ment. We take a few extracts of a miscella- 
neous kind. The pilgrim lodged in the house 
of a caravan-companion to whom he had lent 
money ; and when the first congratulation of 
Medina friends was over, the subject of con- 
versation among the callers was the same as it 
might have been at home, though treated from 
a different point of view. 


The Holy war, as usual, was the grand topic 
of conversation. The Sultan had ordered the 
Czar to become a Moslem. The Czar had sued 
for peace, and offered tribute and fealty. But 
the Sultan had exclaimed, ‘No, by Allah! El 
Islam!” The Czar could not be expected to 
take such a step without a little hesitation, but 
“ Allah smites the faces of the Infidels!” Abdel 
Mejid would dispose of the “ Moskow” in a short 
time ; after which he would turn his victorious 
army against all the idolators of Feringistan, 
beginning with the English, the French, and the 
Aroam or Greeks. Amongst much of this non- 
sense,—when applied to for " opinion, I was 
careful to make it popular,—I heard news fore- 
boding no good to my journey towards Muscat. 
The Bedouins had decided that there was to be 
an Arab contingent, and had been looking for- 
ward to the spoils of Europe; this had caused 
quarrels, as all the men waited to go, and not a 
ten-year-old would be left behind. The con- 
sequence was, that this amiable people was fight- 
ing in all directions. At least so said the vis- 
itors, and I afterwards found out that they were 
not far wrong.” 


Beyond the repute of the city and the diffi- 
culty and risk of getting there, Medina does 
not seem worth visiting. The vicinity, from 
a mixture of clay in the soil and a-sufficiency 
of water, is described as beautiful from its 
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fresh green, but the effect is probably owi 
to + torte of the desert. The we dig 
poor and mean where the remains of Moham- 
med are said to rest, for Lieutenant Burton 
thinks his burial-place is doubtful. 


A visit to the Masjid El Nabawi, and the holy 
spots within it, is technically called “ Ziydrat 
or Visitation. An essential difference is made 
between this rite and Hajj pilgrimage. The lat 
ter is obligatory by Koranic order upon every 
Moslem once in his life: the former is only a 
meritorious action. “ Tawaf,” or circamambu- 
lation of the House of Allah at Meccah, must 
never be performed at the Prophet’s tomb. ‘This 
should not be visited in the ihram or pilgrim 
dress ; men should not kiss it, touch it with the 
hand, or press the bosom against it, as at the 
Kaabah; or rub the face with dust collected 
near the sepulchre; and those who prostrate 
themselves before it, like certain ignorant In- 
dians, are held to be guilty of deadly sin. * * 

Passing through muddy streets,—they had 
been freshly watered before evening time,—I 
came suddenly upon the mosque. Like that at 
Meccah, the approach is choked up by ignoble 
buildings, some actually touching the holy “ en- 
ceinte,” others separated by a lane, compared 
with which the road round St. Paul’s is a Vati- 
can square. There is no outer front, no general 
aspect of the Prophet’s mosque; consequently, 
as a building, it has neither beauty nor dignity. 
And entering the Bab el Rahmah—the Gate of 
Pity—by a diminutive flight of steps, I was 
astonished at the mean and tawdry appearance 
of a place so universally venerated in the Mos 
lem world. It is not, like the Meccan mosque, 
grand and simple—the expression of a single 
sublime idea: the longer I looked at it, the more 
it suggested the resemblance of .a museum of 
second-rate art, a curiosity-shop, full of orna- 
ments that are not accessories and decorated 
with pauper splendor. 


To an Oriental, the pilgrimage is an expen- 


sive affair. Our traveller was advised by his 
Cairene friends to take £80, and this sum is 
generally carried by the poorest Persian. 
There is so much extortion in every way, and 
so many beggars, to whom it is requisite for 
“ respectable” pilgrims to give, if only to get 
rid of them, that the Lieutenant’s funds ran 
short at Mecca, and he missed one sight for 
want of money to pay the fee. The presence 
of such numbers of persons annually at Medi- 
na induces a certain kind of trade, and prices 
are high; but there is no proper commerce. 
The people, like the inhabitants of Rome and 
Jerusalem, live upon the pious, and have a 
very lofty opinion of themselves. 


The citizens of El Medinah are a favored race, 
although their city is not, like Meccah, the grand 
mart of the Moslem world or the meeting-place 
of nations. They pay no taxes, and reject the 
idea of a “ miri” or land-cess with extreme dis- 
dain. “Are we, the children of the Prophet,” 
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they exclaim, “to support or to be supported ?” 
The Wahhabis, not understanding the argument, 
taxed them, as was their wont, in specie and 
in materials, for which reason the very name of 
the Puritans is an abomination. As has before 
been shown, all the numerous attendants at the 
mosque are paid partly by the Sultan, partly by 
aukaf, the rents of houses and lands bequeathed 
to the shrine, and scattered over every part of 
the Moslem world. When a Madani is inclined 
to travel, he opeues to the Mudir el Haram, and 
receives from him a paper which entitles him to 
the receipt of a considerable sum at Constanti- 
nople. The “Ikram,” (honorarium,) as it is 
ealled, varies with the rank of the recipient, the 
citizens being divided into these four orders :— 

Ist and highest, The Saddt and Imams, who 
are entitled to 12 purses, or about £60. Of these 
there are said to be 300 families. 

2d, The Khanahdan, who keep open house 
and receive poor strangers gratis. Their Ikram 
amounts to 8 purses, and they number from 100 
vag a os , 

, The Ahali or Madani, properly speaking, 
who have homes and ieplien an olen born in 
E) Medinah. They claim 6 purses. 

4th, The Mujawirin, strangers, as tians 
or Indians settled at though not born in El Me- 
dinah. Their honorarium is 4 purses. 

The Madani traveller, on arrival at Constan- 
tinople, reports His arrival to his Consul, the Wa- 
kilel Haramain. This “agent of the two Holy 
Places” applies to the Nazir el Aukaf, or “ In- 
tendant of Bequests ;” the latter, after transmit- 
ting the demand to the different officers of the 
treasury, sends the money to the Wakil, who 
delivers it to the applicant. * * * 

Besides the Ikram, most of the Madani, when 
upon these begging trips, are received as guests 
by great men at Constantinople. The citizens 
whose turn it is not to travel await the Aukaf 
and Sadakat, forwarded every year by the Da- 
mascus caravan ; besides which, as has been be- 
fore explained, the Haram supplies even those 
- officially employed in it with many perqui- 

tes. 

Without these advantages, El Medinah would 
soon be abandoned to cultivators and Bedouins. 
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Though commerce is here honorable, as every- 
where in the East, business is “ slack,” because 
the higher classes prefer the idleness of adminis- 
tering their landed estates and being servants to 
the mosque. * * * * 

This proceeds partly from the pride of the 
people. They are taught from their childhood 
that the Madani is a favored being, to be re- 
spected, however vile or schismatic, and that the 
vengeance of Allah will fall upon any one who 
ventures to abuse, much more to strike him. 
They receive a stranger at the shop-window with 
the haughtiness of pashas, and take pains to 
show him by words as well me j looks that they 
consider themselves as “ g gentlemen as 
princes, only not so rich.” Added to this pride 
are indolence, and the true Arab prejudice which, 
even in the present day, prevents a Bedouin from 
marrying the daughter of an artisan. Like Cas- 
tilians, they consider labor humiliating to any 
but a slave. 


Lieutenant Burton inserts in the appendix 
some curious extracts from elder European 
travellers who have visited the Holy Cities. 
The first account is | pad iothe ailgri erto- 
mannus, a Roman w e the mage 
in 1503, in company with a Mameluke rene 
gade. Ludovic himself was disguised as a Mo- 
hammedan, but whether he was really initiat- 
ed does not appear; he made no scruple to 
avow that he was, when he had a purpose to 
answer. Nearly two centuries after, in 1680, 
Joseph Pitts of Exeter, an Algerine captive 
who was forcibly converted by his master or 
“patron,” performed the pilgrimage. Some 

ears afterwards, he effected his escape to 

ngland, and published an account; which, 
strange to say, escaped the eye of Gibbon, 
rw. 4 the book seems to have been pretty 
common. They are both quaint and curious 
narratives, our traveller s ing favorably 
of each; but we suspect the Englishman is 
more trustworthy than the Italian, especially 
in all that relates to himself. 





Tue Soap-PLant.—The Vienna journals an- 
nounce that a firm of California has sent home 
to that city some seeds of the soap-plant. It 
grows wild in California, rising to the height of 
about afoot. The plant fades away in the month 
of May, and inside each is a ball of natural soap, 
superior, it is asserted, to any that can be manu- 
factured. 


Mr. Anprew Crosse, the enthusiastic and 
somewhat eccentric amateur of science—whose 
experiments in electricity and his fancied crea- 
tion of insects some years ago made a stir among 
the credulous and incredulous—died the other 
day at his residence near Bridgewater, having 
passed the threescore years and ten allotted to 
man.— Atheneum. 
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LIEUT. MAURY’S OBSERVATIONS 
; ON LAND. 


Says the Evening Post. In the number 
for August of the American Farmer we find a 
paper from that well-known scientific gentle- 
man, Lieut. Maury, United States Navy, sug- 
gesting to the farmers generally a plan for se- 
curing a more intimate acquaintance with the 
influences which surround them in the atmos- 
phere, from which they may derive advantag- 
es in their profession equally as important as 
are those which have been secured to the 
mariner by the method of observation so ex- 
tensively carried out at sea under his auspices. 
Lieut. M asks for co-operation in his plan, 
which he says is “very simple, and calls on 
the farmers for little more than good will ;” 
and considering the source form whence the 
suggestions on the subject come, we should 
think they would command the attention of all 
intelligent men, and enlist the ready efforts of 
the friends of agriculture in all quarters—thus 
demonstrating that the farmers have as due 
an appreciation of such undertakings for their 
benefit and for the advancement of science as 
the men who “ go down to the sea in ships.” 
Lieut. M.’s suggestions are as follows : 

I first want authority to take the prelimina- 
ry steps, and to confer with other meteorolo- 

and men of science at home and abroad, 
with the view of establishing a uniform sys- 
tem of meteorological observations for the 
land as we have done for the sea. 

If any officer of the government were au- 
thorized to say to the farmers, as I have to 
the sailors, here is a form of a meteorological 
journal ; it shows you the observations that 
are wanted, the hours at which they are to be 
made ; tells what instruments are required, 
and how they are to be used ; take it, furnish 
the government with the observations, and in 
return the government will discuss them and 
give you a copy of the results when published 
—he would have at once and without cost a 
volunteer corps of observers that would fur- 
nish him with all the data requisite for a com- 
plete study of both agricultural and sanitary 
meteorology. 

Could not at least one farmer be found on 
the average, for every country, in every state, 
that would gladly undertake the observations ? 
I dont think there would be any difficulty on 
that score. Sailors have been found to do as 
much for every part of the sea—on an aver- 
age ten observers for a state would be sufli- 
cient. 

Now, if we could get the English govern- 
ment, and the Frenc vernment, and the 

ussian government, and the other Christian 
states both of the Old World and the New to 
do the same by their farmers, we shall have 
the whole surface of our planet covered with 
meteorological observers acting in concert, 


s 
x 
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and elicting from nature, under all varieties 
of climate and circumstances, answers to the 
same questions, and that, too, at no other ex- 
pense than what each government should 
chose to incur for the discussion and publica- 
tion of the observations that are made by its 
own citizens or subjects. 

What is wanted in a system of observation 
like this is uniformity. Hence, co-operation— 
an agreement to observe the same things at 
the same times—is essential to anything like 
success. We want not only corresponding 
observations as to the time, but we want them 
made with instruments that are alike, or that 
can be compared; and then we may expect 
to find out something certain and valuable 
concerning the movements of the grand and 
beautiful machine called the atmosphere. 

If you ask me to state beforehand what par- 
ticular discoveries or special results of value I 
expect to make, I answer: If I could tell I 
would not ask your assistance to make them 
The fields meteorological are large—there are 
many of them, and all that I do know about 
them is that there is in them mighty harvests 
of many sorts. 

Some years ago I commenced such a sy» 
tem for the sea as I am now advocating—and 
as I now both see and feel the necessity of— 
for the land. After we had been at work a 
little while and begun to gather in a harvest 
of useful results by discovering new truths 
and facts, Congress authorized the —- 
of the Navy to employ three small vessels oi 
the navy to assist me in perfecting these dis 
coveries and pushing forward investigations. 

Now you would have said, what two things 
can be more remote than maps to show which 
way the winds blow, and a submarine tele- 
graph across the Atlantic ? Yet it seems they 
are closely connected, for researches under+ 
taken for the one are found to bear directly 
upon the'other. Among the early fruits gath- 
ered by pushing our discoveries, even with 
the slender means afforded by Congress—for 
the Secretary was authorized to let me have 
these three small vessels only in case they should 
cost nothing—there is promise of a submarine 
telegraph across the Atlantic. 

We are told by the public prints that a com- 
pany has been formed for the purpose, the 
money raised, contracts made, and the cable 
that is to hold the wires and 7 the ocean 
has commenced to be made. I have a piece 
of it now on the table before me. 

One of the results of getting the wires 
across will be to place the farmers with their 
provision markets and produce exactly half 
the distance in time—and time now seems to 
be the only true measure of distance—from 
Europe that they now are. Let us illustrate 


the value is one respect only of this telegraph 
to the farmers: a demand springs up in Sing: 
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land for breadstuffs, for instance. The news 
must now wait for the steamer to sail before it 
is ready to come, and by the time she reaches 
our shores, and the produce can be sent for- 
ward, the chief granaries of Europe have been 
ransacked, and the American dealer finds him- 
scif too late in the market. 

But when that telegraphic plateau, which 
we have discovered in the Atlantic, shall be 
threaded with the magnetic cable, the intel- 
ligence will be known in New York, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and New Orleans as soon as it 
isin Liverpool. Straightway the produce is 
put in motion, and instead of coming in “ the 
day after the fair,” as is now too often the case, 
it will arrive with the young of the flood that 
comes rolling in from the East to meet the 
demand. By this achievement, or by the 
achievements which these investigations at sea 
have already accomplished in the shortening 
of the voyages and saving of time, who have 
been the greater gainers, the farmers or the 
merchants ? 

Storms on land have a beginning and an 
end; that is, they commence at one place, and 
frequently, after several days’ travel, end at 
some other; at least so it is held. What 
would it be worth tothe farmer or the merchant, 
or to anybody, if he could know, with something 
like certainty, the kind of weather he might 
always expect one, two, three or more days 
ahead ? 

I think it not at all unlikely that such, to 
some extent at least, would be among the first 
fruits of this system of observations that I am 


ing. 

Certain of the observers scattered over all 
parts of the country would probably be re- 
= to make daily reports to the central of- 

cein Washington as to the weather, each 
for his own station—say at 9 A.M. This 
would soon enable us to determine the laws 
of progress as well as the march of the va- 
rious states of weather, such as gales, rains, 
snow-storms and the like; so that by know- 
ing in what part of the country a storm had 
arisen, we should—learning through the ttle- 
graph the direction it might take—be enabled 
to calculate its rate of travel, and to predict 
within a few hours the time it would arrive at 
different pone om its line of march; and 
knowing these, the telegraphic agency which 
the newspapaper press of the country has es- 
tablished here, would, without more ado or 
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further cost, make the announcement the next 
morning in all the papers of the land. 

I allude to this as an examplification only 
of some of the first fruits of the plan. I do 
not suppose that we should be able to tele- 

h in advance of every shower of rain, but 
without doubt the mareh of the rains that are 
general, can be determined in time to give the 

eople, in some portions of the country at 
east, warning of their approach. 

Such an ollice as will, be required here in 
Washington, to carry out the details of this 
plan, is already in existence. It was establish- 
ed by Mr. Calhoun when he was Secretary 
of War, and it is under the control of the 
Surgeon-General of the army. There the 
meteorological observations that are made at 
our military posts are discussed and published ; 
and one of the most valuable and interesting 
reports concerning the meteorology climates 
of the country that has ever appeared, is now 
in course of publication there. Or such an 
office might be made a branch of the “ Agri- 
cultural Division of the Patent Office.” In 
either case the nucleus for it is already in ex- 
istence ; and the only expense necessary would 
be on account of the addition to the force of 
the office that would be required to discuss 
the observations after they are made. 

I make the appeal to the farming interest 
especially, because that is the great interest 
to be be subserved by the scheme ; and if the 
farmers do not really care enough about it to 
use their influence with their representatives 
in Congress to procure the very trifling ap- 
propriation that is required to get it under 
way, I do not see why I should give myself 
any further trouble in the matter. 

Vill you not bring the subject in some 
tangible shape before the agricultural societies 
of the country? <A simple memorial from 
them to Congress would not fail to procure all 
the legislative aid necessary. 

Some of the leading scientific men of Eu- 
rope are ready to join us in such a plan; and 
with authority to confer with them officially as 
to details, I have no doubt that most of the 
governments of the world would undertake, 
each for itself, and within its own territories, 
a corresponding series of observations, so that 
we should then be able to study the move- 
ments of this great atmospherical machinery 
of our planet as a whole, and not, as hitherto, 
in isolated detached parts. Respectfully, etc. 


M. F. Maury, Lt. U.S. N. 





LECTURES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


From the Economist. 


Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson. By Henry Reed. Philadel- 
phia: Parry and McMillan. 1855. 


Tuts book has many claims to attention. In 
the first place, it is a work of pure literature, 
which in these days when stimulants of poli- 
tics and self-dissecting confession are so freely 
used in adulteration of the less powerful but 
more healthy excitement of letters, is in itself 
no slight praise. Secondly, it is a book on 
English literature by an American, and al- 
though we shali not pay the author’s memory 
so doubtful a compliment as to say that he feels 
and writes like an Englishman; yet we do say 
that it is satisfactory to meet with a thought- 
ful American who, having read and weighed 
history, feels that his patriotism, if it is to have 
any root or genuineness must extend to both 
sides of the Atlantic, whose honest pride it is 
to feel that he can discourse upon Chaucer or 
Shakspeare not as a foreigner but as a coun- 
tryman. Thirdly, these lectures derive a pe- 
culiar interest from the fact of their being the 
posthumous publication of one who met his 
death in that terrible shipwreck of the Arctic 
which is fresh in all our memories; and lastly, 
the best and most incontestible claim of all is 
that the book is a good book, that it contains 
the reflections of a wise and amiable man on 


the most interesting of all —— which re- 


flections are sometimes origina 
always sensible and manly. 

Mr. Reed, as we have said, died, in the 
Arctic, and these lectures, delivered at the 
University of Pennsylvania, were collected, 
edited, and published by his brother. The 
editor claims an indulgence for the work which 
we think is not needed: he himself has done 
his part well: some of his notes indeed ap- 
pear to us superfluous, and there are one or two 
editorial slips, such as attributing the author- 
ship of “ Friends in Council” to Henry Tay- 
lor, and a more serious lapse at page 117, 
where the author having instituted a deliber- 
ate comparison between two poems, the editor 
reprints one without the other, alleging as a 
justification that Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs” is 
too well known to require quotation ; but, on 
the whole, the book is well put together, and 
the prefatory notice is brief, judicious, and in 
g taste. 

The impression left upon one by reading 
these lectures as to their ill-fated author is ex- 
tremely pleasing. The English is classical, 
the style is clear, the criticisms are acute ; 
there pervades the whole book a tone of 
liberality free from the cant of liberalism ; 
and although it is impossible to mistake the 
deep sense of religion which influenced the 
writer in all his judgments, yet technical reli- 
gious language is never offensively obtruded, 


, often striking, 
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and there is an utter absence of every symp- 
tom of bigotry or sectarianism. 

Mr. Reed’s first three lectures are introdue- 
tory, on literary principles, on the application 
of those principles, and on the English lan- 
guage. On the last subject, Mr. Reed makes 
many apposite quotations from the early Eng- 
lish writers, to show how strong and filial a 
feeling they entertained towards their native 
language, scarcely rescued from the injurious 
supremacy of French and Latin. He insists 
on the duty which we of the present day owe 
to the language ; how scrupulously we should 
beware of corrupting it by carelessness or 
wilful abuse. Whilst confessing our own share 
in this lesson, we may be allowed to express 
an earnest hope that Mr. Reed’s own country- 
men will lay it to heart. As bearing upon 
this subject, though not to be found in the 
same place, we are tempted to quote a few 
sentences which seem to settle the exact truth 
of the matter with reference to that bone of 
literary controversy, Mr. Carlyle’s style :— 


Converting simple English speech into a 
strange ‘Teutonic dialect, he uses a style which, 
while it is odious and repulsive to some, seems, 
by a sort of fascination, to compel the attention 
of others; and yet this uncouth style, so alien 
from what the use of centuries has proved to be 
genuine English, that it almost sounds like the 
making strange noises to gain and force a hear- 
ing, is so redeemed by. the author’s vigor, and is 
in such affinity with the strangeness of imagery 
and illustration with which he utters his strong 
thinking and hearty feeling, that one is wifling 
to look on it, not as affectation, but as the nata- 
ral expression of such a mind—a fashion of speech 
for himself alone.—(Pp. 294-5.) 


Most sincerely do we trust that all critics 
will combine to carry out this last saving clause ; 
to take care that his fashion of speech, while 
conceded to Mr. Carlyle, is absolutely refused 
to everybody else. That the precaution is 
not unnecessary is evident from a recent arti- 
cle in the North British Review, in which our 
sense of the reviewer's ability is lost in our in- 
dignation at his flagtant imitation of the Car- 
ee style. 

No chapter in the book is more delightful 
than that on Chaucer. Mr. Reed appears to 
have caught the spirit of the kindly father of 
English poetry, to the reading of whom we 
would not wish for a better introduction than 
this lecture, the style of which, like that of the 
poet, is characterized by mild subdued elo- 
quence. The following passage is likely to 
have sent many Philadelphian students to the 
study of Chaucer :— 


The student of literature, who will take the 
pains to master the difficulties of Chaucer's anti- 
quated poems—and they will quickly diminish 
before him—will find an abundant reward. His 
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powers are as varied as they are voluminous, rich 
in original materials and in that which drawn 
from foreign sources—the Latin, French, and Ital- 
ian literature—bears in the transmutation the 
Flory of a great poet’s invention. What most 

istinguishes the genius of Chaucer is the com- 

rehensiveness and variety of his powers. You 
ook at him in his gay mood, and it is so genial 
that that seems to be his very nature, an over- 
flowing comic power, or rather, that power touch- 
ed with thoughtfulness and tenderness—* hu- 
mor” in its finest estate. And then you turn to 
another phase of his genius, and with something 
of wonder, and more of delight, you find it shin- 
ing with a light as true and natural and beauti- 
ful into the deeper places of the human soul—its 
woes, its anguish, and its strength of suffering 
and of heroism. In this, the harmonious union 
of true tragic and comic powers, Chaucer and 
Shakspeare stand alone in our literature; it 
places these two above all the other great poets 
of our language, for such combination is the high- 
est endowment of poetic genius. 

The genius of Chaucer is manifest also in that 
other characteristic of the poetic spirit, wise and 
genial communion with the spiritual influences 
of the material world, “ Earth, air, ocean, and the 
starry sky.” All nature is with him alive with a 
fresh and active life-blood. His green leaves, it 
has been well said, are the greenest things that 
were ever seen. His grass is the gladdest green; 
the cool and fragrant breezes he sings of seem to 
fan the reader’s cheek ; his birds pour forth notes 
the most thrilling, the most soothing that ever 
touched mortal ear :— 


“ There was many and many a lovely note, 
Someé singing loud as if they had complained ; 
Some with their notes another manner feigned ; 
And some did sing all out with the full throat.” 


The earth and sky—his earth and sky—are 
steeped in brightest sunshine, “and all things 
else about him drawn from May-time and the 
cheerful dawn.—(Pp. 131-2.) 


Fair and candid as Mr. Reed’s judgments 
mostly are, they are not so little human as to 
be untinged by his personal tastes and circum- 


stances. Although so dutiful a descendant of 
English ancestors, he is in the best sense of 
the modern term an American ; and it is in- 
teresting to observe with what zeal he looks 
out for any allusion to the young settlements 
made by the writers of the Elizabethan age. 
The following passage is a fine outburst of af- 
fection both to country and to literature :— 


When Spencer, in 1590, gave to the world the 
first books of the “ Faery Queen,” it was done in 
a manner worthy of the age and of his great in- 
spiration. Itwas dedicated to his Queen—* The 
most high, mighty, and magnificent empress, re- 
nowned for piety, virtue, and all gracious govern- 
ment, Elizabeth, by the grace of God, Queen of 
England, France, and Ireland, and Virginia.” 
Yes, there stands the name of that honored State ; 
and, while there is many a reason for the lofty 
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spirit of her sons, the pulse of their pride may 
beat higher at the sight of the record of “ the 
ancient dominion” on the first page of the Faery 
Queen.—(P. 177.) 


At the same time he is not slow to express 
his resentment of anything which he consid- 
ers unworthy treatment of America by- En 
lish authors ; and we cannot but think that his 
constant depreciation of Mr. Macaulay arises 
in great measure from his inability to for- 

ive the scanty justice which that eminent 
Fistorian has rendered to the memory of Wik 
liam Penn. 

As his patriotic prejudices dispose him to 
condemn Macaulay, so in like manner his reli- 

ious sympathies lead him to place Milton, 
wper, and Wordsworth highest in the rank 
of English poets; and again, his excessive rev- 
erence for the last of these three, induces him 
to speak with undue severity of Dryden and 
Pope. Of Scott’s poetry he expresses an opin- 
ion in which we heartily concur, that it is sat- 
isfactory to see it returning to its proper sta- 
tion, after having been first unduly extolled, 
and then quite as unduly neglected. There 
is no writer in the English language of whom 
Mr. Reed speaks with such unwearying praise 
as Wordsworth. One of his objects in com- 
ing to England was to visit Rydal Mount; it 
was at Rydal Mount that some of his happiest 
days in England were spent. We the less 
wonder at or dissent from this intense admira- 
tion, because it is evident that Mr. Reed has 
read and admired Wordsworth not for his 
worst poems but his best. Unfortunately the 
very reverse has been commonly the case in 
England. Mr. Wordsworth himself insisted 
most strongly on those of his productions which 
judicious critics agree in esteeming least. Too 
obsequious admirers thought they did honor 
to the poet by sacrificing his good poetry to 
his criticism, and the result has been that 
many turn away not unnaturally offended by 
excessive praise bestowed upon “ Peter Bell,” 
the “Idiot Boy,” and such like, who have 
never read or heard of those magnificent po- 
ems which do indeed e Wordsworth in the 
— foremost rank of British poets; the odes 
to Duty and Immortality, the sonnets, the pas- 
torals, and a large class of miscellaneous po- 
ems. There is no surer proof of the taste with 
which Mr. Reed both studied and taught liter- 
ature, than the uniform excellence of his quo- 
tations ; and to none does this praise more ap- 
ly than the large number taken from the vo- 
uminous works of Wordsworth. 

Mr. Reed was not likely to have much sym- 
pathy with the character of Lord Byron; in 
this case, however, his judgment appears to 
be sound, unbiassed, and discriminating. As 
a@ piece of criticism we think his lecture on 
Byron the best in the book. In the following 
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we have well pointed out to us the gen- 
uine and artificial cause of the poet’s une- 
qualled popularity :— 


The extraneous causes of Byron’s popularity 
would be altogether inadequate to account for it. 
Much as they may have helped it, they alone 
never could have given it. Looking at it now as 
a matter of literary history, the true causes are 
to be discovered, I believe, both in the strength and 
in the weakness of his genius. If that strength 
had been less than it was, he could not have 

ined the influence he did over the minds of his 
fellow men: if there had been less of weakness 
blended than his might, he would not have gain- 
ed that influence so widely and so soon. Such 
is the paradox of poetic popularity. The same 
causes will explain the decline of Byron’s influ- 
ence. I mean the extent of that decline, furnish- 
ing a discrimination between what is permanent 
and what is perishable in his poetry. All that I 
propose to do is to notice some of the chief char- 
acteristics of his poetry, so as to judge thereb 
of its past popularity and the estimation it is 
now held in. 

Lord Byron gained the public ear, in part, by 
his command of the simple Saxon part of the 
language. In his choice of words, he is one of 
the most idiomatic of the English Pages : his gen- 
uine English is shown forth in his poetry and 
the vigorous prose style of his letters—the Eng- 
lish-Latinized words being present in small pro- 
portion. This admirable command of the “ 
treasures” of our tongue was not, I think, ac- 
companied with an equal power of structure and 
combination, in the absence of which there is be- 
trayed the want of that studious and dutiful cul- 
ture of the language and versification which the 
greatest of the poets recognize as part of their 
discipline, and to which, no doubt—the art and 
the inspiration combined—we owe both the ex- 
quisite graces of Shaks ’s verse and the 
magnificent harmonies of Spencer’s and Milton’s. 
—{Pp. 273-4.) 


st 
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We have no room to notice, as we had in- 
tended, Mr. Reed’s remarks on Sunday read- 
ing, further than to say that, quite agreeing in 
his general plan of the efficacy of a Sabbath 
in every man’s life, eing also with his view 
of the importance of selection in reading as a 
part of this Sabbath, we cannot but consider 
the literal rules and formal restrictions which 
he proceeds to lay down as quite unworthy of 
the tness of the idea. To say that a man 
shall on a Sunday confine himself to a certain 
kind of books, is to narrow the true idea of 
the Sabbatical institution as much as is done 
by ordinary Beer-bill Sabbatarians. 

When we think what the word re-creation 
means, we shall feel probably that the idea of 
a day of rest and a day of recreation are much 
the same. But what part is to be re-created 
depends on the circumstances of each individ- 
wa : in every case it must be that part which 
is most obliterated, over-worked or neglected 
on common days. Let the toiling laborer re- 
create his worn body; let the light-hearted 
and the giddy recreate those higher faculties 
which are apt to become paralyzed by neglect ; 
let the man of the sc mse | this is the class 
to whom literature affords the best Sabbath— 
let him gladly seize a time to re-create those 
spiritual faculties which worldly exercise so 
tends to wear away; let him seek not in reli- 

ious books only, but in the pure refreshing 

elds of literature some nouns after the 
newspaper, the magazine, the blue-book. We 
agree with Mr. Reed, that all men require pe- 
riodical recreation : only let each decide for 
himself—it rests with him to decide honestly, 
but none other can decide at all—what in his 
own case that recreation shall be. 





From the Economist. 


Tue NATIONAL Review. Robert Theo- 
bald. July, 1855. 


Ir is against more than ordinarily severe com- 
petition, that the National Review, to which 
we alluded cursorily a fortnight ago, ventures 
to make its first appearance. The Edinburgh 
does not appear to have suffered by the Be 
motion of Sir George Cornewall Lewis from 
theoretical to practical statesmanship. The 
spirit of Sydney Smith, called back to life as 
it has been by the recent publication of Lady 
Holland’s Memoir, would seem to have put 
his literary descendants on their metal, and 
the famous journal “ whose back was buff and 
whose sides were blue,” has in the present in- 
stance quite lost that ponderous parliamenta- 
ry blue-book air, which had been recently 
stealing over it. The Quarterly is also thor- 
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oughly well edited ; that is to say, contains ex- 
cellent articles on the most various subjects, 
all combining present and permanent inter- 
est: this being, as it appears to us, the pro 

er object of Review editing ; to steer equally 


clear of the block-like solidity which should 
characterize a cyclopedia, and the ephemeral 
smartness which belongs toa newspaper. Both 
Reviews are made at once interesting by arti- 
cles on that Memoir of Sydney Smith, to 
which we have referred. It was the peculiari- 
ty of that remarkable man, that like Falstaff 
he was not only witty himself, but was the 
cause of wit in others ; and the dullest of re- 
viewers in dealing with such a book as Lady 
Holland’s, has only to use his scissors freely, 
and cannot fail to produce a readable, amus- 
ing, and instructive article. 

The fact is, however, that it is not merely as a 
fresh competitor in the already crowded course 
of literary rivalry that this new comer claims to 
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be received. Were it so, were the Nation- 
al Review but one more added to the long list 
of clever periodicals, we might indeed wish it 
good speed in its bold efforts, but should have 
our own opinion as to the discretion of bring- 
ing fresh supplies to a glutted market. A 
new Review is in some sort called upon to 
show cause for its existence; failing such 
cause being shown, the critics are bound in 
defence not of existing interests but of a pub- 
lic embarrassed with literary wealth, to exer- 
cise the same control as a parliamentary com- 
mittee does over a railway company endeay- 
oring to take a new line through a country al- 
ready traversed by one or more railways: it 
is not the mere possession of capital, the con- 
currence of able writers and enterprising pub- 
lishers, that will justfy a new Review. 

Most editors of periodicals profess to feel 
this ; and preface their first number with an 
assurance that they intend to supply some de- 
mand hitherto unsatisfied. The true preface, 
however, is to be found in the first number 
itself, and in this we frequently look in vain 
for any essential difference or improvement 
upon the plan of their predecessors. How 


does the case stand with the National Review ? 

In the first place, it is evident that the staff 
of the new periodical is composed of men of a 
very high intellectual order. This is not the 
crude production of literary tyros disappoint- 


ed by rejection from the elder journals and 
adopting a desperate remedy to obtain a hear- 
ing; nor of enthusiastic young men associated 
to regenerate the world and putting out the 
National Review as the organ of their high 
purpose. Old hands have been at work here: 
in every page we find not only the vigor and 
precision of matured thinkers, but the ease 
and freedon of experienced writers. 

Again, however, the National Review claims 
to be more than a mere secession from the 
Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the Westmin- 
ater: it is not merely as an accidental constel- 
lation of brilliant articles—a meteor ‘which 
has too often flashed across the literary hori- 
zon for us to be deceived by it again—that 
this first number demands peculiar attention. 

The National Review does claim to fill an 
important post hitherto vacant; to represent 
the unrepresented. Who does not know how 
large and growing a class this is? True it is 
that the old party Reviews have greatly modi- 
fied their party exclusiveness : a tory of twen- 
ty or thirty years ago would disown the Quar- 
terly as recreant to the good old cause; the 
Edinburgh does not venture to confine itself 
within the narrow limits of aristocratic whig- 
gism. Still we all know of the Edinburgh— 
and much more of the Quarterly—not, per- 
haps, what will be said, but what will cer- 
tainly not be said. We know that on the 
greatest political and religious questions, they 
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acknowledge other limits than those of ex- 
treme arguments we may expect—and not be 
disappointed—clever writing, able reasoning ; 
but we know that all conclusions are to a 
certain extent foregone, and must be redue- 
ed within the limits of political and religious 
orthodoxy. A reaction has taken place, and 
the Westminster Review has for some years 
been regarded as the organ of free-thinking. 
But free-thinking itself has become a techn+ 
cal expression ; free-thinkers have their own 
rigid orthodoxy; there is a Westminster Re- 
view man almost if not quite as distinctly as 
there is a Quarterly Review man. Who, then, 
are the unrepresented ? Does not every 
reader immediately pitch on one or two with- 
in the circle of his own acquaintance of 
whom it is a continual puzzle to him to know 
what they are? They are not high church 
nor low church, nor dissenters, nor atheists, 
nor railers against Christianity, nor tories, 
nor whigs, nor Manchester radicals; what 
can they be? At righteous tea tables they 
are very summarily classified and disposed of; 
by milder censors they are given over as lati- 
tudinarians; but, efter all, what are they ? 
And if the question is asked of themselves, 
beyond the fact that they are men and Eng- 
lishmen, they find it hard to answer. They 
cannot swear allegiance to any party, they 
cannot utter the Shibboleth of any creed; 
yet they are not isolated; in every society 
such men are to be found, frequently among 
its best, most intelligent, and thoughtful mem- 
bers. These are the men who perceive that 
truths have outgrown the formulas in which this 
generation received them; who perceive that 
in physical, political, and moral science, we are 
passing through a critical quicksand ; the old 
anchors are adrift—this causes anxiety but 
not despair; let the cable of thought, of pa- 
tient observation, of faithful induction, run 
out boldly, and they believe that we shall be 
brought up at last. 

These—if we mistake not—are the men 
whom the National Review particularly ad- 
dresses. To belong to no class—to recognize 
no party, this is the new journal’s profession, 
and we are bound to add, as regards this first 
number, its practice. Doubtless it is the ten- 
dency of truth to assume form, and for forms 
to become the nucleus of parties: we may live 
to see new forms and new parties, founded not 
indeed upon new, but upon revived and liber- 
ated truth, 

Meanwhile, however, the business is to clear 
away truth from the wreck of old forms and 
tottering parties; to clear it away with a re- 
verential, a humble, but a firm hand, not for 
the sake of creating confusion, but in the 
hope out of confusion to restore order. Asan 
agent in this work we gladly welcome the 
National Review. 
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From Punch. 
THE COCHIN-CHINA CORRESPONDENCE. 


As we have been requested to publish the sub- 
joined correspondence, and as it relates to & too 
common grievance in which the peace of many 
worthy families is continually compromised, Mr. 
Punch cannot for a moment hesitate to do his 
best towards the cause of public and domestic 
tranquillity. Afr. Punch may merely add, that 
the correspondence relates to the encouragement 
of abreed of poultry—shamefully robbed by the 


Chinese of their tails, and cruelly divested of their | p 


nether feathers—known as Cochin-Chinas. 

The correspondence is that of two ladies ; and 
is therefore characterized by a gentleness and for- 
bearance truly feminine. 


“Primrose Lodge, Clarence Park, 

June—, 1855. 
“Dear Mrs. BroomBiossom,—May I as an 
acquaintance and neighbor beg to call your at- 
tention to your poultry? I assure you, the noise 
is most distressing—particularly of the male bird, 
or birds ; for there must be half-a-dozen, though 
I am told, it is but a single creature that makes all 
the disturbance. From the hour of day-break 
until the baker rings with the rolls, that dreadful 
Cochin- China destroys the peace of my family. I 
am sure, dear Mrs. Broomblossom, that I have 
but to call your attention to this fact—our houses 
are, I hope, I may still say fortunately, so close, 
for you to make the noisy creature have compas- 

sion upon us. 
Ever yours, 
RY MILLEFLEURS.” 


“Minerva House, Clarence Park, 
June —, 1855. 

“Dear Mrs. MiItitercevrs,—I am very sor- 
ry that the note of the poor bird should, zn any 
manner, distress the delicacy of your organization. 
You know, dear Madam, or perhaps might know, 
that it is one of the laws of natural history that 
chanticleer should salute the rising morn. My 
bird does no more than follow the unerring sta- 
tutes of instinct. If at this season, Phabus 
Jlames in his cor at an early hour, the cock, 
which is sacred to Aisculapius, who again is 
sacred to Apollo, must denote the event at a corres- 
ponding time. 

“ The poor bird is, I assure you, an especial fa- 
vorite with all my young ladies, who would—but 
for my vigilance—kill the dear creature with 
ki Let me, dear Mrs. Millefleurs, ask a 
little further indulgence for the dear Cochin. He 
has only been with us a month, and I’m told in 
time one might sleep in St. Paul’s belfry without 
ever hearing it strike midnight. 

Yours, sincerely, 
CaRroLinE BroomBiossom. 


“Dear Mapam,—It is not for me to say to 
whom your Cochin is sacred. I can only say to 
us, it is a nuisance. Since half-past three this 
morning, neither Mr. Milleflears—(and he has to 
g in the City by ten, and your bird has made 


neither Mr. Millefleurs nor myself have closed 


our eyes. 

“ [have no doubt, Madam, that your bird may be 
a favorite with your pupils,—girls knowing noth- 
ing of the responsibilities of life. But when the 
City has claims upon the head of a family,—I 
must say I do think it a little too hard that he 
should be deprived of his natural rest, by a 
monstrous catarrh in feathers (as Mr. Millefleurs 
calls your Cochin) from the moment of day- 
break. And talking of day-break, I’m sure the 
creature very often takes the train for the car of 

hebus—as you call it—for sometimes all night 
long—ZJ can hear him—he does nothing but crow 
against the railway whistle. 

“ Wishing to live at peace with my neighbors, it 
is no affair of mine whether your Cochin is sa- 
cred to —— can only say that, as I hear, it 
comes from the land of the heathen, and whether 
or not that matters not—that any way it is unfit 
for any Christian hen-roost. 


Yours, sincerely, 
M. M.” 


“Mapam,—Minerva House is, happily, too 

well-founded upon a basis of Rock, to fear either 
the sneers or the misrepresentations of common 
natures. As for the young ladies entrusted by 
parental solicitude to my instruction,—I can only 
say that more than ONE CORONET—one coronet, 
Madam—is at the present hour to be found upon 
the fair brow of more than one of my ééves. (But 
I will not dwell on this.) 
“ With respect to the Cochin bird, whose place 
of birth you have—I have no doubt unwillingly 
—misrepresented,—I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that although of foreign extraction, the crea- 
ture is a British-born subject, being produced from 
a setting of eggs presented to myself by Mrs. 
Major Shelldrake, who had her setting from Mrs. 
General Bullyragg, who had hers from her own 
daughter, the Lady of the Bishop of Heligoland 
—an individual as distinguished for the curious 
rarity of his poultry as for the orthodory of his 
principles, 

“T think, Madam, I have now most satisfacto- 
rily replied to you with respect to the origin and 
country of the bird you have too harshly slan- 
dered, and remain. 

Yours obediently, 


i 


“Mapam,—It is nothing to me where your 
brute of a bird comes from, it is enough that the 
whole neighborhood is raised by it. Mr. Mille- 
fleurs has done nothing bat turn and turn in his 
bed without a wink since three, and has-now gone 
to the City more dead than alive. I have just re- 
ceived a note from him, saying that he feels so 
ill from want of sleep, that he thinks he shall be 
obliged to accept a hurried invitation to go to 
Greenwich to dine. 

“And so am I, a wife and mother of a family to 
be deprived of the society of a’ husband and fa- 
ther, because you will keep what must be a nui- 
sance to all the neighborhood, and a filthy thing 
to look at besides ! 





im this last week look as haggard as a witzh)— 


“It is not our wish to resort to strong meas- 
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the shrieks of a foreigner, even though descended 
from an orthodox bishop. ’ 
Yours, M. M.” 

“P. S.—If your young ladies are so fond of 
birds, the neighborhood=-Mr. M. desires me to 
say—will, no doubt, allow you to take out the 
Cochin’s weight in macaws, with even a peacock 
thrown into the bargain.” 


“Mrs. BroomBiossom 4-8 her compli- 
ments to Mrs. Millefleurs. . B. can be in no 
way in want of a macaw; for she has only 
e. imagine Mrs, M. reading one of her own 


ers. 

“ Neither has Mrs. B. any wish to keep a pea- 
eock at her own cost; seeing that she has an 
opposite neighbor, whose vanity as much ex- 





ey that of the bird, as her looks fall short 
of i. 
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ures —but we cannot be kept awake all night by 


“Mrs. B. has the further pleasure to inform 
Mrs. M. that early this morning one of her finest 
Cochins hatched a magnificent brood of eleven. 
Hen and Chickens doing well.” 


“Mrs. MILLertevrs has consulted Mr. Fur- 
nival—the lawyer under Mrs. M.’s marriage set- 
tlerhent—and instructed him, with the knowledge 
of her husband,—to indict Mrs. Broomblossom 
under the Nuisance Act. It may, perhaps, de- 
light the vindictive nature of Mrs. B. to know 
that, worn out by want of sleep, Mr. M. was 
last night compelled to repose at the Crown and 
Sceptre.” : 


“Mrs. BroomsBtossom, in closing this corres- 
pondence, can only hope that Mr. Millefleurs had 
a good night’s rest. Mr. Lyonsinn, {Mrs..B.’s so- 
licitor may be addressed by Mr. Furnival, 





“ CoMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE.”—With regard to the two famous lines 
in Lochiel’s warning, I subjoin the following 
note, as to their origin, from p. 89., of the bean- 
tifal edition of the poet’s works, edited by the 
Rev. W. A. Hill, M. A., Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and published by Moxon, London, 1851. 
Mr. Hill says :-— 


“ Touching the oft-repeated lines— 


‘Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.’ 


The following memorial has been preserved. 
The poet was on a visit at Minto. He had gone 
early to bed, and, still meditating on the wiz- 
ard’s ‘ warning,’ fell fast asleep. In the night he 
awoke repeating, ‘ Events to come cast their 
shadows before ;’ that was the idea he had been 
in search of nearly a whole week. He rang the 
bell more than once with increased force. At 
last the servant appeared. The poet was sitting 
with one foot in the bed and the other on the 
floor, with an air of mingled inspiration and im- 
patience. ‘Sir, are you ill?’ inquired the ser- 
vant. ‘Ill! never felt better in my life. Leave 
me the candle, and oblige me with a cup of tea 
as soon as possible.’ He then started to his feet, 
seized hold of the pen, and wrote down the 
happy thought, but as he wrote changed the 
‘words ‘ events to come’ into ‘ coming events,’ as 
it now stands in the text. Looking to his watch 
he observed that it was two o'clock, the right 
hour for a poet’s dream; and over his ‘cup of 
tea’ he completed the first sketch of Lochiel.” 

C. K. 


Your co! ent D., in his note on this re- 


markable line, makes no reference to a previous 
communication on the subject in which ¢ think 
I have shown that Campbell had found the germ 
of the thought in Chapman, Leibnitz, and Isaac! 





D'Israeli. A still more striking parallel occurs 
in the following passage in Shelley's prose piece, 
A Defence of Poetry : 


“ Poets are the hierophants of an unappre- 
hended inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic 
shadows which futurity casts upon the present.” 


It would be interesting to ascertain at what 
period Shelley’s Defence of Poetry first made its 
appearance in print. 

Henry H. Breen. 


Notes and Queries. 


St. Lucia. 





An Ornithological Gallery, well worth seeing, 
is open in Pall Mall. It contains some thou- 
sands of rare and valuable specimens, stuffed 
with the greatest delicacy and skill, and grouped 
with taste and judgment. In one case there are 
120 humming birds, such as might collect round 
a group of ion flowers in Cuba; forming 
such a jeweller’s bouquet of topaz, ruby, and eme- 
rald light as would dazzle even Messrs. Storr 
and Mortimer. In contrast to these, there are 
our own sombre herons and sea-fowls ; and those 
caricatures of Naso, the toucan, with its scimitar 
beak and stupid wandering look. Then there is 
the scarlet ibis, that rises like a young Phenix, 
red from the fire, out of the reed beds of the 
Nile; the pheasants of the Himalaya, in their 
burnished plumes; the great bearded vulture of 
the Alps, that feeds on the dead chamois and 
the dead hunter; and birds of Paradise, not with- 
out legs, as Bacon and others thought them. 
Nor must we forget the most perfect specimen 





of the great ant-eater of South America ever 
seen in this country. The curious proboscis, the 
ropy tongue, and the enormous brush of a tail 
are peculiarly striking in this example. This is 
altogether an unpretending, meritorious Exhibi- 
tion.— m. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—WEDDING TIME, 


Tr was an August evening — golden, glowing, 
regal; the air was honeyed with the i: 
cense ned 7 “ ee ree the 
ight fell soft and mellow upon all things :— 
won the wide heath, with its sun-blossoms, 
luscious alike to sight and smell—upon the 
sloping wood, heavy with its completed foliage 
—upon the mystical line of moving waters 
which girdled the broad landscape. Kindly, 
genially, also, it fell upon the figures that lei- 
surely paced or linge about the bowery gar- 
den of Hillington Place. 

The figures were those of Miss Blackburn, 
Anne and Helen; and, at a little distance, 


_ grouped together under the south wall, where 


the deep red-roses shone fervid among their 
emerald leaves, were Joy, and Albert, and little 
Grace. 


Joy was never so much engrossed, even in 
his most cherished occupations, as to be unable 
to talk. Horticulture, reminiscences* of the 
past, observation of the present, and specula- 
tions as to the future, were as usual mingled in 
the species of interrupted monologue he poured 
forth to his respectful hearers. 

“Please to hold this, sir,” indicating the 
dahlia he was about to tie to the stake, “straight 
up ; so, thank’ee. That there is Fireball, one 
of the finest flowers growed last year. Dee 
red orange, just streaked with a light yaller. 
Oh! it’s a beauty; that and the ‘Queen of the 
East,’ dark ruby color, were the best plants that 
have been raised this many a year, to my think- 
ing. I do wish they'd ha’ blowed time enough 
for our wedding. Not but what we shall have 
a pretty fair show of flowers as it is,” he added, 
with a complacent assumption of humility. 

“ Pretty hair,” echoed Grace and Albert indig- 


nantly. 

& Well, for certain, the geraniums are splen- 
did ; and the azaleas and rhododendrons I’ve con- 
trived to keep back o’ purpose; and the large 
orange-trees—yes, they'll look nice, I believe,” 
admitted Joy, pausing, with his hand to his fore- 
head, to enumerate the coming glories. And 
as for the bokies, Miss Hester is a-going to ar- 
range them. I’m to bring her the flowers at 
six o’clock to-morrow morning. You see ladies 
always does that sort o’ thing better than us — 
even reg’lar bred gardeners, They’ve such 
little fingers, and such quick eyes, like. They 
know directly what flowers looks best aside o’ 
one another. Miss Hester does, special, and al- 
ways did. She does up bokies splendid. I 
like to see ’em.” 

“And Helen is to have a wreath of real 
a ” cried Grace, clapping her 

ds. 


“ Surely, miss,” returned Joy, with a half-|bro 


wing glance; “I should feel pretty much 
ahuet I expect, if any o’ them bits o’ rag 








that they sell at shops was to come into this 
nol Well, Ido hate a sham!’ exclaimed 

e ener, with a vigorous dig into the earth 
with the stake he iar a but all of the 
shams ever I heared on, sham-flowers is the im- 
pudentest and the shamfulest.” 

Indignation absolutely made him silent for 
some minutes. It was only after the successful 
staking of another dahlia, that Grace ventured 
a remark in a new direction. 

“Our wedding will be very pretty,” said she. 

“And a wedding is t fun,” Albert added, 
gleefully ; ‘don’t you think so, Joy?” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, meditatively,” Idon’t 
know as I ever onl much fun in’em. They 
are curious things to look on at. I can’t say 
how the persons-as is going to be married feel, 
but there seems a deal of fuss, and talking and, 
erying—a regular mess of every thing, like. 
But I wasn’t never married myself, and so I 
can’t rightly say anything about it.” 

With which virtuous depreciation of an opin- 
ion, Mr. Joy turned to his plant again, and tied 
it tenderly to its stake, with a long piece of 
matting-thread. A certain reticent and half- 
mournful gravity shaded the old man’s face. 
He was always rather inclined to be misanthro- 
pic and severe on the theme of matrimony. 

“To be sure,” he presently resumed, in a 


more genial tone, “weddings is gay thin 


p-|enough, and, as you say, Miss Grace, our wed- 


ding to-morrow will be as pretty as can be. 
Miss Helen there will look like a white lily; 
and all the bridesmaids and the company in 
bright colored dressing, going about, will make 
it, for all the world, she a flower-show. All 
the people in the village will come out in their 
best things to see them go to church. 

“They will have to go through the beautiful 
wood,” said Grace. 

“ How frightened the birds and squirrels will 
be,” Albert suggested, “with all “the talking, 
and the rustling of silks and satins.” 

“They — not to go through the wood,” 
the little girl went on; “the wood is so quiet 
always. d if I could help it, people that 
talk and wear rustling dresses shouldn’t go into 
that dear old church ever. Only very peo- 
ple; and even they should only go when they 
were very quiet, and—somehow, extra good.” 

“Dear me, miss,” said Joy, much scandalised, 


“that would make Mr. Hill’s congregation re- 
markable small.” And he changed the subject 
with some precipitation, and a look of grave re- 


proof.at unorthodox little Grace. 

“It is near about time for Sir Charles to be 
here, I reckon,” he vbserved, looking at the 
gradually increasing glow in the west. “The 
eoach comes in at half-past six, and ’tisn’t an 
hour’s nor half-an-hours ride for him on _ his 
wn mare. I see Miss Hester is a-looking 








out at the shrubbery gate. 
As indeed Miss Hester was. She swayed 
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the little wicket backwards and forwards some- 
what restlessly; her small, slight figure, and 
characteristic head and face, with its warm, 
dark coloring, were very clearly defined against 
the amber radiance of the western sky. Under 
the branches of a bending birch-tree stood the 
two sisters — Helen clinging among Anne’s hand 
with an unconscious tenderness that was touch- 
ing to see. Anne was fastening among the 
young girl’s bright curls a long spray of white 
Jasmine. 

“There! that’s deftly done,” she said laugh- 
ing, retiring a pace to gaze on her handiwork. 
“If I fasten in the orange-blossoms as prettily 
to-morrow, Helen——” 

“How can you laugh,” she answered re- 
proachfully. “Oh, Anne, let us have one more 
quiet stroll under the lime trees. And yet— 
no, we can’t—for—for he will be here directly ; 
and we must not leave Miss Blackburn.” 

Anne smiled at her fondly. 

“Indeed, Anne, you are mistaken. I do 
want our last evening together to be lengthen- 
ed. You know it is our very last, and the sun 
is setting already. 

“There he comes, !” announced Miss Black- 
burn from her post of observation; and as her 
clear voice ceased, they heard the sounds of 
horses’ hoofs on the hard, dry road, rapidly 
drawing nearer; and Helen forgot to mourn 
over the sunset as she bent her head forward to 
watch his arrival. 

Sir Charles dismounted at the little gate, 
threw the reins to his m, and hurried for- 
ward to meet his betrothed. 

All three ladies noticed that he looked pale 
and tired; but he laughed off his sister’s en- 
quiries and Helen’s anxious gaze with easy 
grace, and began talking on indifferent subjects, 
almost more voluble than usual, Anne thought. 
Albert and Grace running up to join the party, 
produced an immediate diversion—the kindly 
natured baronet being a great favorite with the 
children. 

Anne drew a little aside from the group, now 
a very hilarious one. She lingered among the 
fragrant limes, where the slight eminence in the 
ground enabled her to take in the whole glory 
of the sunset at one full gaze. It was a strange 
look that Anne’s dark eyes bent on that glow- 
ing, gorgeous west—a look that was both ten- 
der and proud, at once content, witha deep 
content, yet infinitely yearning and entreat- 


The murmuring voices, the pieasant laughter 

ew fainter. They were going into the house. 
she need not follow for a few minutes, Anne 
thought; and she went farther into the bowe 
refuge of the shrubbery, which, as the grou 
sloped upwards, grew almost wood-like in its 
pe wildness, and the luxuriant interlacing 
of branches, 

She gained a spot where it seemed as if years 
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ago a space of a few feet square had been clear- 
ed, and a seat made on the fantastic trunk of an 
old ash tree. From this seat the sea could be 
seen as something more than a line of silver, or 
a broad band of light between the earth and 
sky, it shone wide and radient under the sunset 
nowy and Anne sat under the ash tree and 
watched it. 

She was startled to hear herself called from 
the lower part of the shrubbery. 

“ Anne, are you here ?” 

She did not recognize the voice at first, it 
was so oddly constrained and subdued, but she 
answered, and the next moment Sir Charles 
Blackburn joined her, looking paler than ever, 
and more nearly agitated than Anne had ever 
seen him. 

_ “Is anything the matter?” she asked, start- 
ing up. 

“No— yes. That is, nothing you need care 
about. Forgive me for alarming you, but I 
must speak to you for a few minutes. I am 
sure you will help me for Hester’s sake. Poor 
Hester.” 

He was leaning against the tree, and he turn- 
ed his head aside at the last words, with some- 
thing that sounded strangely like a sob. 

“ At any other time than this,” he murmured, 
half to himself, “it would not have been so 
peculiarly bitter; but now!” 

, — can I help you?” Anne asked breath- 
essly. 

She did not feel doutful, 
afraid; but she held herself 


Bon pony nor 
ilent and calm, 
while Sir Charles proceeded to explain, in lan- 
guage briefer and simpler than he usually em- 
ployed, what he had to tell. 

“ You are not likely to have heard of — of an 
early friend and brother officer of mine—Frank 


Clive. He was one of the best fellows breath- 
ing, only proud to a fault, because he was poor. 
My sister ” Sir Charles paused. “ Miss 
Dynevor — Anne,” he resumed, rapidly, “I have 
no choice but to tell you not only what concerns 
myseif but Hester. But ” He paused 
again. ‘ 

“Pray goon. Ithink—I feel sure you may.” 

“T know it.” And he proceeded, as if reas- 
sured. “ Years ago Clive and I came home, 
and he fell in love with my sister. She was 
always of a very peculizr temperament, reserv- 
ed, yet passionate, so that it was difficult to 
know if she cared for him or not. He was too 
proud to say a word of love, till he was able to 
offer her a positiun equal to her own, And he 
weat zoread and returned, ard still he came 
here and saw her and loved her, aad still he 
kept silence. The second time our regiment 
vas ordered to Malta, and, at Malta, for some 
trivial, wickedly trivial cause, there ensued be- 
tween us, not a quarrel—that would have 
been more easily remedied — but a misunder- 
standing, and then a coolness, and then we were 
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no longer friends. I was hot-headed and im- 
petuous; he was proud; and to a man richer 
and more influential than himself, he proved 
unforgiving.” 

“ But your sister?” Anne cried in the brief 
moment that he stopped and sighed, a heavy, 
remorseful sigh. 

“Yes, Hester on my word, Anne! he 
exclaimed with vehemence —‘ on my word, if 
I had known she loved him, I would have acted 
otherwise. But I thought she was indifferent 
to him ; and in a thoughtless fit of irritation one 
day I told him so. It was the last time I saw 
him till — till yesterday.’ 

“ You have seen him? He is in England ?” 

«“ Anne — he is dead!” 

A long pause. Sir Charles hastily, passion- 
ately bent his head down upon his clasped 
hands. Anne sat speechless, tearless, gazing 
towards the golden west and the quiet sea, as 
if instinctively seeking to gather faith and com- 
fort, not for herself, but for the poor bruised 
heart soon to be torn anew. ~ 

“He was my early friend,” Sir Charles was 
saying, in a low tone, “and I was cruelly unjust 
to him. and not to him alone. Iam afraid to 
think—I do not, I will not, believe that she lov- 
ed him. Yet she must have cared for him— 
and I must know it—or why should I dread 
telling her this news? Anne, itis very bitter ; 
I have done wrong, but I suffer for it now. You 
will help me?” 

“Indeed I will. 
you.” 

“Thank you, good, kind Sister Anne,” he 
cried, pressing her hand gratefuily. “Let me 
tell you the rest as quickly as I can, for they 
will be missing us.” 

“Yes, tell me; how did he come to Eng- 
land ?” 

“ He married, five years ago, and it was for 
the sake of their only remaining child’s life that 
they left Madras a few months since. And he 
got into difficulties with some lawsuit about a 
a legacy he had been partly depending on; and 
in fact poverty came upon bien in his last days, 
and they have been in deep distress, I fear. 
Clive fell ill of a fever, and but for the assist- 
ance of some old friend, they would have been 
almost destitute. The last thing he did was 
to write to me at the Club we used both to 
belong to, and I went, but too late. Only the 
widow and child can be helped now. Anne, do 
you think that she —that my sister “ 

“ Leave them to her; it is her right; it will 
be her comfort !” Anne said, and at the thought, 
tears came to relieve the over-much tension of 


I am very, very sorry for 


a 

“You must tell her directly after — we are 
gone,” Sir Charles presently resumed ; “ and— 
and you will give her this letter. It belongs 


more to her than to me. Read it, and you 
will see. All the rest I must leave to you.” 
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“Yes, And go now, quickly ; they will be 
looking for you.’ 

He went. Anne leaned against the ash-tree, 
and wept uncontrollably. Somehow, the tears 
were not all for her friend. 

The wedding morning dawned fair, and 
Thornhill Cottage was early astir. Mr. Dyne- 
vor, gloomy and saturnine, grumbled over his 
seven o'clock breakfast, and tried to find peace 
in the columns of last week’s newspaper. His 
wife hysterically alternated between the draw- 
ing-room, in which the breakfast was preparing, 
and the apartment shared by the two girls, where, 
of course, bridal costumes already held domin- 
ion. And the children ran about — Albert wild 
with glee ; but little Grace with a pensive shade 
on her bright, childish face, that her brother 
loudly commented upon. 

“Grace, you look as grave as if Helen was 
going to have her head cut off, like Lady Jane 

rey, instead of to be married, and happy, and 
all that.” 

“ People aren’t always happy, even though 
they are married, Albert. And Helen is going 
away.” 

“Well, she likes it, you knew. She likes 
Sir Charles Blackburn ever so much better than 
any of us.” 

“ Better than mamma, and papa, and Anne ? 
Oh, Albert, doesn’t that seem funny ?” 

“ You don’t understand anything about it, I 
expect,” was the dignified reply. “ People al- 
ways go away when they are married, and they 
are always very pleased and happy. And as for 
this wedding, it will be the best fun you ever 
saw—see if it isn’t. So do cheer up, Grace, 
and don’t be dismal.” 

Nevertheless,” while the little girl tripped 
hither and thither about the garden, her usual 
buoyancy and liveliness were wanting, and when 
Anne called her in to dress her in her bridal at- 
tire, of a white silk frock embroidered in lilae, 
(the gift of the bridegroom elect to his two sis- 
ters-in-law), Grace hid her face, and fairly sobb- 
ed. 
“Oh, Anne, will you ever go and be married, 
and live a great way off? Oh, don’t !” 

Anne smiled as she pacified her. Albert 
stood by, the while, regarding the scene with 
some disdain. 

“Grace, you are really a goose. Of course, 
Anne will be married some day —so will you 
yourself, very likely. I suppose you don’t 
want to be an old maid, Anne, do you? No 
girl likes that, I know.” 

Thereat the parties separated, Anne taking 
her little sister to her own room, and Albert 
sauntering back to the garden, idly whistling, 
and ready to be interested by any passing event 
of the morning’s preparations. 

Miss Blackburn’s arrival was the first. Al 
bert bounded to the gate to admit her, and to 
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admire her unwontedly brilliant dress. Her 
aspect harmonized better than could have been 
expected with the shining silk and bright cheer- 
ful colors. She looked eager, almost radiant : 
though a certain restlessness of eye, and the 
significant = on her lips, showed that it 
was caused by something more exciting than 
the mere feelmg of the day. 

“Well, Albert. Where is Anne? Is she 
dressed? I wish you would go and see, and 
tell her—no, don’t tell her, I will go myself — 
that is, I will stay here, in the garden, till she 
comes.” 

“ Do you want to see her, then ?” 

“No; I mean, of cotirse, as soon as she is 
ready, I shall like — she will come down.” 

“T know.” 

And Albert ran into the house, and up-stairs, 
and knocked at Anne’s door, with the news of 
Miss Blackburn’s arrival, adding :— “ And she 
does look so nice, you can’t think! And she is 
in a hurry to see you, I believe, for she seems in 
a way about something.” 

Anne’s heart sunk , and she finished her own 
toilet with precipitation. Helen, who sat by, 
looking delicate and fair, and graceful in her 
cloudy white lace (a very ideal of a bride), no- 
ticed he sister’s sudden haste, half complain- 
ing] 


ee Anne, it’s very hard that Miss Black- 

burn should take you from me the very last 

hour. She will be able to have you after I am 
e. She ought not “ 

“ Indeed, I won't stay long, Helen; only just 
for a minute. I must go. Don’t be vexed, 
dear. I will be back almost directly.” 

And she went down, pale and sick with vague 
apprehension of what she was about to meet. 

ery different to —— she expected was 
the animated face and elastic step with which 
Miss Blackburn came across the 
her. 
morning air. 

“ Well my sister bridesmaid! you are read 
betimes ; that is right. Do come on the heat 
with me for a short five minutes; nay, I won’t 
detain you longer. Why, yout look pale as if 
you er rincipal character in the tragedy, 
my dear! Come, come, white is the bride’s 
color — she must not be interfered with.” 

Her words, her tone, and her manner, did 
something towards removing the sickly pallor 
from Anne’s cheek, and the trembling from her 
heart; yet, though relieved for the present, 
there was quite enough of anxiety and heavi- 
ness resting on her spirit, to warrant the sad 
look her face wore when its lines fell into re- 
pose. But her companion did not notice. 

As they walked on to the heath, linked arm- 
in-arm together, Miss Blackburn studiously kept 
her eyes fixed on the distant landscape; the 
thickly foliaged wood, and the little church spire 
in thé midst, being prominent objects. 


ass to meet 


And her voice rang cheerfully on the still) v 
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“Yes, yes,” she went on saying, in her cus- 
tomary rambling chain of parcel soliloquy — 
parcel talk, “it will bea pretty wedding —a 
gay wedding —a ha py wedding!” She paus- 
ed an instant, then added, with impulsive, start- 
ling suddenness — “ Anne, did my brother hap- 

n to mention any news of — any friend of ours, 

t evening ?” 

It was well she did not wait for any reply, 
but went on rapidly, without glancing at her 
companion’s tell-tale face. 

“Tt came out quite by chance — these bride- 

‘ooms are sad egotists—and I should never 
oa heard a syllable about it, I daresay, but 
for a fortunate accidental remark. I might have 
remained in darkness, as I have been for these 
many weeks, about the fate, prospects, inten- 
tions, and plans, to say nothing of the wherea- 
bout, of my friend Walter Avarne !” 

Before she was conscious of herself or her ut- 
terances, a brief, low, but audible cry had es- 
caped Anne’s lips. Miss Blackburn went on as 
if she had not heard it. 

“He has served me very ill; of course, all 
one’s dearest friends always do. If you had 
heard the eloquent arguments I used, to try 
and dissuade him from going abroad, with no 
more effect than if I had tried to blow down 
Fairheight chff. And behold you, some slight 
chance — meeting with an old friend, I believe, 

revented his sailing the day he intended; and 
Messrs. Johnson &-Ryland, of Mincing Lane, 
want him in some capacity (partner, or light- 
porter, or something of the kind) in England; 
and he hasn’t gone away, and doesn’t intend 
doing so! At least, all this is as much as I can 
ther from my most unsatisfactory, and a - 
onthe very woollen informant. I never teow 
80 | page me a person as Charles, I protest. I 
hai the various items of intelligence 


to d 
from Fray. Bie by drop, as I would squeeze a 


very dry lemon. And he escaped from me to 
Helen, at the even first opportunity he could de- 
cently make. Nowethden, I’m in charity with 
him — with all the world in fact. Commend me 
to men for consistency! And what possessed 
Walter Avarne, I can’t imagine. But he was 
always the most obstinate, unpersuadable, rigid, 
stony-hearted being! And Te most a 
and indignant, and —oh, Anne! kiss me, for 
am glad — glad — glad !” 

She caught Anne ina hasty, fond embrace, 
and then declared that she had made her giddy, 
and herself too, and they must sit down, “ re- 
gardless of wedding gowns!” She laughed, so 

leefully, so happily, and naturally, as Anne 

d never before heard her laugh. 

Anne sat down and pressed her two hands to 
her temples. Everything reeled round her, 
she onl not see, nor think, nor hardly feel. 
But presently, looking, she met Miss Black- 
burn’s eyes, so infinitely tender and joyous in 
in their expression, that the sleeping eunscious- 
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ness in Anne’s heart awoke to a redoubled an- 
guish, and she cried aloud in helplessness of 

in:—“Oh! don’t look at = so! Don’t 
say any more. Let me go—let. me go in- 
ro ag Helen will want _ - 

And she arose to her feet, and tottered a 
few steps towards the house. 

i aang Anne! you are ill, my child. 
Lean on me — let me help you.” 

“Tam not very well, f think,” Anne said, 
with a feeble clinging to what she felt might 
explain the strangeness of her manner. “ But 
I must not let them see—Helen, mamma, papa. 
I must go in now.” 

“Yes—yes. You will be better when all 
this is over,” said Miss Blackburn, as they 
slowly walked back. “ And luckily it is a quiet 
wedding, and all the guests will disperse directly 
after the breakfast. And then, e, I 
insist on nursing you.” 

She went on talking, like a pleased child, 
whose gladness will not bear the constraint of 
silence. Gradually Anne grew calmer, and 
when they arrived at the cottage-door, she was 
able to eer the inspetion of her mother, 
whose comments, indeed, applied more to her 
dress than to herself. 

“Tt looks beautiful, so does your bonnet, 
Anne. You look very well, I must say.” 

And then, leaving Miss Blackbur: the centre 
of the family group, Anne escaped up-stairs. 


Every one knows the details of a wedding 
breakfast. Great social events, such as these, 
have a strong family likeness one to another, 
differing only in minor points, such as the color 
of the bridegroom’s hair, or the dress of the 
bride. It is rather a sad truth that even the 
most picturesque and beautiful of “ custom’s” 
often degenerate into such mere conventional 
formalities, that they lose all individuality, and 
the soul that ought to animate them seems 
dead. The world dearly loves semblances and 
shows, whether of joy or of grief, and in its 
inexorable tyranny it would fain seek to bri 
all human hearts, and measure all human feel- 
ings by one standard, and exhibit the same in 
one uniform of external evidences. Kind world, 
what care and trouble it expends on its chil- 
dren! How it calculates, and models, and re- 
fashions its systems, whether of manner, of con- 
duct, or of appearance. We dress ourselves in 
gay colors and in bright smiles at weddings and 
on birthdays, and we have a costume for all the 
different degrees of bereaved sorrow, even to 
the courteous sympathy of “ oe 
mourning ;” a happy phrase for these years o 
grace, and eloquently marking the height of 
refinement our civilization has attained. 

So, etiquette and “seemings” step in and 

a principal place, even amid what should 
be the solemn and pathetic beauty of a mar- 


Miage. All brides smile and blush, and are: 
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tremulous in a very April of tearful regret and 
shining ted shang fielen was so. Indeed, 
there is no room for originality in this long-tried 
routine. Most of us have “ one human heart;” 
= those who have not, may confide with 
8 in acting selon les r — a process 
which happily varnishes coe like smooth- 
ness of polish the extremes of too much or too 
little ae 
Anne at last found a haven of refuge in the 
conventionalities of the time. It was easy to 
assist in doing the honors of the breakfast, and 
to smile and talk with the various guests, ané in 
every way to perform her part of bridesmaid with 
all propriety. No one would have supposed with 
what a very indistinct murmur the foud conver- 
sation, the laughing, the speech-making, and 
the congratulations fell upon her ear; or, if 
once or twice she was deaf to a question ad- 
dressed to her, or somewhat absent in her re- 
plies, “it was only natural ; losing her compan- 
ion and sister, even by marriage, must of course 
wea Ba a ;” “and there was always some- 
thing melancholy about a wedding.” Such 
would be the comments thought and uttered by 
any who noticed Anne at all particularly. We 
human beings know far more of the instincts 
and sufferings of our dogs, our birds, and our 
horses, than we do of = other’s. So best, 
very likely, for there is little time for s th 
in this Cnbodiy world. lists 
Anne had on one side of her the little doe- 
tor, Mr. Williamson; on the other, young Mr. 
; and she had some slight difficulty in 


fairly apportioning her attention between the 
two 


“The Blythely hounds meet next week,” the 
one was saying in her right ear; “I hoped Sir 
Charles would have waited for it. e shall 
have a famous run. You are a horse-woman, I 
think, Miss Dynevor ?” 

“Tam very fond of riding.” 

“ Ah! I wish you’d go with us. You won’t? 
Now, let me tell you ““ 

“T miss our young friend, Miss Grant,” began 
Mr. Williamson ; “ she will be sorry not to have 
been here; to see our lovely bride and our gay 
wedding ” 

“ You know, she has her brother’s bride to 
make acquaintance with.” 

“ Ah, so I heard. A happy surprise for his 
mother and sister, in addition to his return home. 
Well-a-day, Miss Dynevor, these young peo- 
ple’s marriages make the older one ones feel 
their age. Iam fast losing all my fair young 
friends from Hillington. You wi be deserting 
us next, I make no doubt.” 

Toa speech like this a smile was sufficient 
reply ; and it was well it was so, since Anne’s 
ears were eagerly strained to catch a conversa- 
tion a little distance down the table—Miss 

rton being one speaker, and Sir Charles 
Blackburn’s bridesman, Mr. Levison, the other. 
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Met an old friend of his mother’s at 
Portsmouth, landing from one steamer as he 
was about stepping into another. So he let his 
own ship start without him, and remains in Eng- 
land to this hour.” 

How very strange! Dear me, Mr. Avarne 
seemed so bent on going to Jamaica. We all 
thought if a very odd thing to do; but he is a 
singular person—don’t you think so?” 

“Upon my word, yes! I don’t know a man 
who would put his own interests aside to serve 
another, as readily and quietly as Avarne has 
done, and will continue to do while he breathes.” 

“ How very charming! we always liked him 
so much. It was a sad thing his losing the es- 
tate, and all the fortune everybody thought he 
would have. After all, one can’t wonder he 
wished to leave England, under the circumstanc- 
es. Poor Mr, Avarne, he was so popular in 
society, too.” 

“ The worst thing I heard said of him, that,” 
responded Mr. Levison ; “ though I happen to 
know it was the family acres that this dear, dis- 
interested society adored, not him. Why, 
never met a man who could reach high enough 
to see or understand what was special in him.” 

“ He is a good height,” admitted Miss Eger- 
ton, “ half-an-inch taller than my brother. I 
wonder he did not go into the army.” 

“ That national dust-bin for broken porcelean 
and ruined or imperfect specimens of aristocra- 
cy. Nay, I don’t say it ts so (I worship the in- 
stitutions of my country; am I not a man and 
a barrister ?), only that people, ladies particu- 
larly, always speak of it as if it were, and talk 
of a man turning soldier, as in France they do 
of a woman becoming a nun, when there is 
nothing else left for themto do. But I see Mr. 
Williamson is rising, with eloquence bristling in 
every hair of his head. He is going to pro- 
pose ‘ The Bridesmaids.’ You will have to rise 
and return thanks, Miss Egerton.” 

“ Indeed, I shall do no such thing,” simpered 
the young lady. 

“ You will be compelled.” 

She denied ; he continued to assert; and the 
controversy only ended with the beginning of 
the speech, to which it behoved every one to 
attend. 

Nevertheless, Anne heard little, till general 
applause announced the end of the oration, and 
her good-natured neighbor sat down again by 
her side, with a very red face, and an empty 
champaigne glass. She looked eagerly again 
towards Mr. Levison, but no more conversation 
was going on in that direction, he having been 
unanimously appointed by the fair electors as 
their spokesman. 

So there followed more speech-making, more 


laughing and talking, and the murmur grew 


to Anne’s ears, and everything became 





— 





misty in her eyes, and she could only wish, 
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dumbly but earnestly, that it would end, and 
quiet come, and od 

Miss Blackburn’s blith voice aroused her, 
though it was not addressed to her. 

«Mr. Levison, I think I heard you speak of 
a friend of mine. Did you say you had met 
Mr. Avarne in London lately ?” 

“Not lately. Some weeks since I ran up 

inst him in the Strand; but he could hard] 
give me a word, he was in such a hurry. 
thought he looked ill, and I believe he has been 
seriously so since. Didn’t you say he caught a 
fever, my dear Blackburn ? ” ; 

Sir Charles was speaking to his bride, and 
did not attempt an answer. 

“ Why, Charles, you never told me so,” cried 
Miss Blackburn, turning to her brother, with 
an earnestness totally out of etiquette at a 
wedding breakfast. Little she recked of les bi- 
enséances. . 

She repeated her question, till the bride m 
was ise to Mok up and reply ou My 
dear Hester, I thought I had explained cE 

“Indeed, you explained nothing. Walter 
Avarne—ill of a fever. How did he catch the 
fever? Mr. Levison, do you know ?” 

“T understood in nursing an old friend, an 
Indian officer—Captain —— I really cannot 
remember the name. It was just like him, you 
know, Miss Blackburn.” 

“Yes, yes, But I want to know more. 
Charles!” 

The company had risen ; the bride was about 
to retire to assume her travelling-dress. Anne 
went with her; and when Anne had left the 
room, Miss Blackburn would not be thwarted, 
but caught her brother’s arm, and compelled 
his attention. 

“ What is this about Walter? I hate myste- 
ries; I will not tolerate one in this matter. If 
he is ill—dying—you must tell me!” 

“My dear Hester, don’t be so impetuous, I 
beg of you,” remonstrated Sir Charles, perplex 
ed—harassed—agitated. Avarne is a or 
nearly so, by this time. There is ro mystery 
about his illness.” 

“Tell me all about it then, directly, in six 
words.” 

“T can’t, at this moment. How can you ask 
it? Do be reasonable, Hester.” 

“ How dare you be so selfish in your happ+ 
ness ?” she replied, indignantly. ‘Cannot you 
spare a moment to save others from the sus 
pope of hours and days? I tell you, 

will know..,’ 

He was dismayed; he marvelled at her re- 
proaches, at her determined manner. He 
thought she was pleading for her own sake—to 
save her own suspense. pa he broke 
away from her, only saying, “ You shall know 
—presently. I promise it, Hester. Be pa 
tient only a little while.” 
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And she was patient, per-force, after the 
fashion of a chained panther, or a lioness in the 
toils. She sat by the window, looking out into 
the garden, where the August sunshine reigned, 
an incarnate presence, more visible than the 
flowers—more palpable than the drowsy air, 
that cared not to stir the leaves or wave the 

She beat the floor with her restless foot 


—ehe turned into herself, unmindful or uncaring} 


about any verdict that might be passed on her 
behavior. Ill fared the courageous cavalier 
who ventured to approach her with a question 
oraremark. A brief answer received the one, 
an indifferent glance the other. 

The carriages were to come round immediate- 
ly the bride and bridegroom had departed, and 
all the guests were to drive off to visit a nota- 
ble ruin some miles distant ; and there was much 
polite din of arrangement and dividing into 
parties going on. 

“Miss Blackburn, let us persuade you to 
join our division in the barouche,” said Miss 

rton. 

“ No—thank you.” 

* You will ride, won’t you? Ofcourse. We 
are going on horseback—a lot of us,” was Mr. 
Egerton’s remark; to which no answer was 
vouchsafed. 

Little Grace was more favored. 

“ Oh, I wish you would come with Albert, and 
me, and Sister Anne in the pony carriage. Do,” 
entreated the winning little voice. 

“ Yes—very well; we will see, dear,” Miss 
Blackburn said, absently stroking her bright 
curls. 

“I suspect—lI accuse that young lady of faith- 
lessness,” cried Mr. Levison, coming up to them. 
“She agreed to go with me—to help me drive. 
Did you not, litele fai a 

«“ No, no, indeed I did not,” exclaimed Grace 
in alarm; “I never promised. You said so, 
and I laughed; that was all. How can you 
= such a thing!” with childish indignation, 
which made her grown-up admirer assume a 
vast deal of compunction. 

And there ensued much badinage and spor- 
tive argument between the unequally matched 
parties ; to which Albert, who stood near, listen- 
ed with a gloomy, distrustful look, that was 
edifying to behold :— 

Some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
Thus runs the world away.” 

Miss Blackburn’s trial drew to a close. Into 
the confusion of voices—into the fair medley 
of faces and dresses, entered Helen, dressed for 
her journey, and Anne. Poor Anne, safe while 
merely performing the round of conventional 
duties, and following the beaten track of custom- 
ary routine, was so no longer, when once reality 
stepped in. It had not been easy for her to 
keep up any semblance of composure while she 
was alone with her sister. It was not easy now, 
to seem other than she was, much agitated, and 
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‘almost worn out with the contending feelings of 
‘the past two da 

But leave now — valedictions — and 
tears and smiles—and broken words—and mur 
|mured blessings. ‘There fell a certain hush upon 
all the confusion—a certain subdued shade upon 
all the glitter and the glare. And then a crash 
of wheels—and a cloud of dust—and a bright, 
gay group looking after it—and Mrs. Dynevor, 
only a mother, but all a mother at that mo- 
ment, hid her face on her husband’s shoulder, 
and forgot all about her guests, and her dignity, 
and her cap. 

Half-an-hour more, and all had dispersed— 
all except two. Anne had begged to stay at 
home; Miss Blackburn had at once decided to 
remain also. And now, after the last had gone, 
they stood together under the cottage porch. 
Miss Blackburn was disquieted—yet not as she 
had been a little while before. She had 
gleaned tidings of Walter Avarne; she had 
learned that, though he had been ill, he was 
gradually but surely recovering. Now, it was 
more a vague anxiety, than any certain appre- 
hension, which possessed her. She looked at 
Anne. Anne’s face was no longer disturbed— 
it was quite calm; and the look with which she 
turned to her friend was all her own. Never- 
theless, Miss Blackburn met it, and stood rigid. 

“ Anne, what ails you? Is your heart break- 
ing, that you look at me with such eyes? What 
did my brother mean, by telling me—his last 
words— Go to Anne; she knows all!” An 
ne—Anne! what do you know?” 

“Come to me!” 

She folded her arm round her—drew her 
into the quiet little parlor, and shut the doox, 


CHAPTER XIV.—REST. 


THE time long looked for, long expected by 
Albert had at length arrived, and the nuts were 
ripening on the bushes in Hillington wood, and 
in the iittle copse that nestled in a corner of the 
great pasture field. As often as he could, Albert 
allured his sister Grace to one or other of these 
spots, after lessons, and dinner, and the more 
serious business of the day were over. It was 
so pleasant there, he declared, among the thick 
foliage of the trees, and rustling about the hazel 
boughs, and bending down the taller branches 
with a hooked stick, and carrying home the 
spoils ina basket. It was pure love, uninter- 
mixed with any more mundane motive, that 
made Albert thus delight in frequenting the 
wood ; for the nuts were as yet too green to be 
worth considering as edibles, even by a school 
boy. But he could hardly be blamed for liking 
the wood, that still, fragrant, and shady retreat 
from the fervid glow of the rich autumn sun- 
shine. Grace would bring a story-book, or some 
work, and sit at the foot of a great oak. with her 
fair little head leaning against its brown trunk ; 
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while Albert buccaneered about, his clear whistle 
sounding from time to time in various directions 
—near, or far away; occasionally returning to 
his sister, and stretching himself in all kinds of 
imaginative attitudes on the fresh, cool grass, in 
an interval of rest which even his active spirit 
could enjoy. 

Such was the condition of things on this soft- 
est of September afternoons, and Grace had just 
put aside her book, wherein she had been en- 
tirely and blissfully engrossed by one of Miss 
Mitford’s country prose-pictures, and had re- 
sumed the hemming of the long white frill, her 
“work” on the occasion. She was quite ready 
for conversation, as she knew Albert liked her 
to be (how soon woman-nature learns its in- 
stinctive habit of complaisance !), but, for a long 
time, not a word was spoken. Albert, with his 
face turned upwards, was apparently ee 
throngh the branches of the trees, the thin clouds 
melting into invisibility in their ocean of blue 
air ; and Grace paused, needle in hand, to listen 
toa blackbird that just then commenced a series 
of most eloquent “lieder ohne worte,” on an 
adjoining tree. 

“T say, Grace,” commenced Albert at last, 
“isn’t this a change from last autumn ?” 

The little girl assented with an expressive 
“ Isn't it!” 

Another reflective interval. Albert reversed 
his position from supine to prone, and leaning 
on both elbows, idly snatched at, and began 
to chew the long pensile grasses that grew 
thickly around. “ Why,” he resumed, still con- 
tinuing this process, “a month here is worth 
five years of Crofton Place. At least, I mean, 
one would rather live ever such a short time here, 
than ever such a long life in that dirty, smoky, 
miserable London, wouldn't you ? ” 

“TI don’t suppose we should ever have to 
ehoose, and perhaps it wouldn’t be exactly right, 
would it ?’’ hesitated Grace ; “ because, you see, 
our home was in London, and if it were there 
sqain, we ought to like it. And I used to think 
1 liked it—in a sort of a way.” 

“ Well, I wonder you ever liked it a bit,” said 
her brother, gravely, “because of being a girl. 
Now I, you know—of course I like London all 
very well ; men get on in it well enough, always ; 
and when I’m quite grown up, I shall have to 

and live there, of course, and do as com- 
bly as I can, by myself.” 

“By yourself? Oh, Albert, how strange,” 
cried Grace, in awe and surprise; “ why should 
you fo by yourself? ” 

“Why, don’t all young men go and live by 
themselves when they’re old enough? 1 shall 
have to choose a profession or a business. Papa 
told me so yesterday.” 

“Well, but you’re not a young man,” said 
his sister, relieved, “and you can’t choose a pro- 
feasion yet.” 

“Can’t I, though?” retorted the male spirit 
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—ever restive against a “ can’t ;” “ you’re 
erly mistaken there. Do you know I’ve quite 
made up =y mind ?” 

“ Albert !” 

“It’s true. Papa wanted me to be a barris- 
ter, and I should have liked it—yes, certainly 
I should have liked it; but what Mr. Avarne 
said in his letter has made me decide. You 
didn’t see the letter—I did. I read it right 
through, and there was a postscript about me at 
the end.” 

“Oh, do tell me,” cried eager little Grace. 


“Well, don’t you know that Mr. Avarne has — 


sold some estates, and gt a great deal of money 
he never expected ; and he’s going to be a part- 
ner with some great merchants in the city ; and 
he says, when I’m old enough—if I like, and 
pa . es — 

The children had been too deeply absorbed in 
their conversation to notice the dull sound of 
horses’ hoofs gradually a sary, boyy on 
the soft turf of the bridle-path; but at this 
juncture a voice challenged their attention. 

“How are you to-day? What a pleasant, 
shady seat you have there!” And the two Miss 
Egertons and their brother reined in their sleek 
steeds, and looked smilingly down on their small 
acquaintances. A species of cascade of questions 
followed, from one after the other. 


“ How are your mamma and papa ?” 
“ Have they heard from Sir les and Lady 
Blackburn ?” by Miss Laura. 


“And how is your sister, Miss Dynevor?” 


from the redoubtable young squire. 
The children judiciously divided the duties of 
reply. 


“They are all quite well, thank you,” said 
Albert. 

“ We hada letter from Helen this morning,” 
said Grace, “and they are at Paris ; and they 
are going to Rome next week.” 

«That is very ing!” commented Miss 


Egerton; and then looked at her sister with a * 


half-doubtful glance. 

“ We have been calling at Hillington Place,” 
said Miss Laura; “but we did not see Miss 
Blackburn.” 

Candid, outspoken manhood, in the person of 
Mr. Frederick Egerton, cut the knot they were 
seeking gently to untie. 

“Servant said she was gone to London—had 
been away some time. A very odd thing. Do 
you know anything about it ?” 

“Oh, yes; Miss Blackburn went to London 
the very day after our wedding—quite early in 
the morning,” volunteered Grace, with a liber- 
ality of detail that was very precious to her 
listeners. “ She had a letter that obliged her to 
go, I heard mamma saying.” 

“So very sudden a departure. Dear me,” 
said Miss Egerton, in a spontaneous ebullition 





of feeling, “I should very much like to know 
what ip the world ——” 


‘ 


’ 





—_ 
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« And when is she likely to return, I wonder ?” 
sharply interrupted Miss Laura, switching the 
oak leaves from a bending branch with her 
riding-whip as she spoke. 

“I don’t believe any body knqws, for certain,” 
rather gruffly vouchsafed Albert, in reply,” 
“ unless it’s Anne.” 

“ Anne had a letter this morning from Miss 
Blackburn,” added Grace ; “ very likely she said 
something in it about coming back, for Anne 
went off to Hillington Place soon after break- 
fast.” 

“ Well, it a rs to be quite mysterious,” 
said Miss gaan, with a bland nt “Fred, 
dear, we must not keep the horses standing ; 
Empress is quite fidgetty. Good afternoon, my 
dears.” 

Grace gave a pretty little bend of adieu; Al- 
bert growled out his valediction, adding, so soon 
as they were out of hearing, “ I don’t like them 
a bit. They ask questions, and they look at 
each other, and stare at us; and they are un- 
comfortable and stupid. They are proper old 
maids, I know. I regularly can’t bear them.” 

“ Oh, Albert ; Anne says they are very kind- 
hearted and charitable, and all that. And as 
for being old maids, it isn’t their fault, you 
know.” 

To this innocent but incontrovertible assertion 
Albert deigned no reply. He was or 
together his basketful of nuts, and the handf 
of wild flowers and grasses he had collected for 
Anne, for it was their time of departing home- 
ward. So Grace rolled up her work, and tucked 
her book endearingly under her arm, and then, 
the little lady side ly side with her chivalric 

rotector, the two sauntered slowly home. 
rough the wood—through the bright amber 
sunshine that subtly penetrated the foliage, and 
turned the beech-leaves into flame, and the tall 
waving grasses into gold—and then across the 
pasture field, where the cows were drinking at 
the stream, or lying under the trees that skirted 
it—and through the village, with the children 
playing about the cottage door-steps, and the 
mothers working at white needlework in their 
little gardens, or chattering to one another, or 
looking on in idleness, that was rest to them 
after the hot day’s round of duties. And Mr. 
Williamson passed by on his pony, and there 
was a general courtesying from the mothers, and 
oe of forelocks from the urchins, and funny 
ittle shy obeisances from the little girls. Also, a 
post-chaise stood at the door of the Green Lion 
—a most unwonted sight in Hillington—and 
round it were collected the unfailing group of| 
starers, which the most limited population con- 
trives always to afford. They were watching 
the simultaneous feeding of the horses and re- 
freshment of the postboy, who was imbibing ale 
with great vigor. 

« Just set ’em down at Hillington Place,” he 

was informing them, as the children passed, 


“one lady and her maid, and a little boy, and 


They did not hear any more, as they just then 
turned into the quiet green lane caine to 
Thornhill. 

“ Miss Blackburn has eome home, I know,” 
said Albert. 

“Let us make haste and tell Anne,” urged 
Grace, breaking into a run. 

“Tell Anne!” with great disdain ; “ of course 
Anne knows. Most likely she’s at Hillington 
Place now.” 

But when they entered at the little gate, 
they saw through the widely-opened window 
the family group complete—sister Anne already 
busied with the duties of the tea-table, Mr. 
Dynevor stretched on the sofa, as close to the 
window as was practicable, and his wife leaning 
back in her chair, reading for the twentieth time 
that day a closely written sheet, signed “ Helen 
Blackburn.” 

“ Bless her,” sighed the mother, as she re- 
folded it, and then smoothed it carefully over. 
with her rs, “how she must énjoy it all! 
How happy she must be. Shealways longed to 
travel, so much. Everything has turned out as 
we could most have wished.” 

“ Do you even approve of their plan of stay- 
ing at Naples for the winter, my dear?” said 
Mr. Dynevor; “ you are absolutely heroic in 
your self-abnegation. I confess I’m not so ready 
to part with my daughters. Anne, you will have 
to be the victim to your sister’s felicity. Don’t 
bring any fine young baronets to me for my 
consent—it will be ‘love’s labor lost "—for I’m 
determined not to give it.” 

Anne smiled, and a flash of color came and 
played on her already rosy cheek. It had been 
noted by Mr. Dynevor, that his eldest girl's 
look had undergone a certain transformation 
during the last two or three days. The ex- 
pression of her face was younger, her step more 
elastic, the very turn of her head had a blither, 
freer buoyancy and airiness. ‘The inexorable 
observer of all these signs and tokens had too 
much shrewdness aiding his love, not to discover, 
or at least guess very nearly, at their cause. But 
he said no word—asked no question. He was 

uite content to wait, only too grateful for the 
c he saw in his child—the welcome change 
which took away from his heart the dull, heavy 
anxiety that had been sitting there for very long. 

“You surely would never be so unreason- 
able!” was his literal wife’s indignant answer to 
what he had been saying. _ “ Keep your daugh- 
ter unmarried because you don’t like 
with her! I never heard of such a thing. I only 
hope Anne may be half as fortunate as her sis- 
ter.” She went on, complacently: “I shall 

ive my consent most cheerfully in such a ease, 

et, of course, the mother is the one who feels 
the loss, not the father. But I must say,men 
are horribly selfish.” 
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“And therefore, my love, I wish to keep 
Anne from becoming the wife of one. Don’t 
you see? You can’t expect an unwinged angel 
to come and offer himself to a second daughter 
of yours? Shameful monopoly! One such is 
enough to satisfy any conscientious family. 
Anne’s husband, I fear, will be nothing more 
than a man, unreasonable and selfish, like the 
rest of us.” 

“Oh, I’ve nothing more to say, now you he- 
gin joking,” declared Mrs. Dynevor, with di 
nified gravity. ‘Here are the children. Is 
tea ready, Anne ?” 

And enter Albert and Grace with a rush. 

“ Anne, did you know Miss Blackburn was 
coming home this evening ?” 

“ We saw a post-chaise, and the man said he 
had been to Hillington Place.” 

“With two ladies anda little boy. I su 
pose she has brought some friends,” logically 
concluded Albert. 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Dynevor. “ Anne, 
-did you know—did Miss Blackburn tell you in 
her note? I wonder you did not go to meet 
her.” 

“She told me she was coming home; she 
asked me to go and see her later in the eve- 

2. ” 


“How odd! I should have thought she 
would like you to be there.” 

No reply seemed necessary to this comment. 

«So kas returned. Ina son aes too. 
Didn’t you say a post-chaise, Albert ?” 

“ Yes—from Castleton. I heard the post- 


boy saying ‘ 
boy,” admonished his father, 





« Albert, my 
“what was that you were so virtually indignant 
about the other day ? Hillington gossip and cu- 
riosity, wasn’t it, in the persons of Miss Eger- 
ton and one or two others, eh ?” 

Albert blushed, but the unconscious and per- 
sistent questioner went on. 

“And about the visitors she has brought 
with her?” 

“Twill tell you all about it at another time, 
mamma, please.” 

“Tsn’t it anybody we know, then ? 

“No.” 

“A little boy, too. Well, of course,” said 
Mrs. Dynevor, sipping her tea, “if it is none of 
our friends, it is no business of ours.” 

“A sensible conclusion — somewhat tardily 
arrived at,” pronounced Mr. Dynevor, in his 
driest tone. 


The hours at Thornhill Cottage were so prim- 
itively early, that when Anne set out after tea 
for Hillington Place the sun was yet golden, and 
the clouds were only the mystical prescience of 
their coming glory. 

Into the fair autumn evening Anne stepped 
forth with something of a kindred fairness in 
her looks, and calm, musical movements, as she 
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lowly, yet not lingeringly, passed on her way. 


She scarcely » Still less would have 
been able to explain, the infinite restfulness, the 
exquisite sense of serenity, that had begun to 
bless her for many days past, but seemed to have 
attained its culmination now. If she thought 
of it at all,it seemed to be the fruit of her reliey- 
ed anxiety concerning Hester Blackburn, who 
had found peace, also, in the very midst of pain. 
Doubtless in a great degree it was so: she had 
suffered acutely for her friend, and the revulsion 
of feeling was naturally very great when she 
found her not crushed, but exalted by the ex- 
tremity of her sorrow, into a heroism and a 
trustful patience such as she had never shown 
before—had never learned before—in all her 
life. Yet it had been a hard time for Hester 
Blackburn. She went to succor the widow of 
the man she had loved since her early girlhood ; 
she arrived in time to see the poor, fragile, 
broken-hearted Mrs. Clive breathe her last 
breath of the life that latterly had borne so 
heavily upon her. And now Hester had come 
home with the little child, this dear ent 
of the wreck of all her early life’s hopes—to 
build out of that, with new duties and new aims, 
an ark of peace for her remaining years. 


At the little shrubbery wicket Miss Black- 
burn met her friend. She looked as Anne loved 
to see her look: a sweetness and a softness over 
her face such as it had, perhaps, never known— 
for, who shall say how long? Very quiet was 
the greeting, but tender almost to tearfulness 
on Anne’s side; and on the other, a whole 
world of love, and gratitude, and pride, shone in 
the dark earnest eyes that had never looked 
else than lovingly on her, even when they wore 
a harsher glitter for the rest of the world. 

“ We won't go in-doors, yet. This evening I 
think the late summer shines its loveliest—and 
oh, Anne, after the heat and turmoil of the city, 
all this beauty and calm looks to me like the 
goodness of God made visible. Let us climb 
to my old seat under the ash-tree; we can see 
the sea from there.” 

“ Your old seat ?” 

Anne well knew it as the scene of Sir Charles 
Blakburn’s confidence; but she never remem- 
bered having seen Hester there, and she said 
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“No. It was years ago that it was my fa- 
vorite seat, and I never went there since—till 
the other evening—after you told me, Anne, and 
I wentand read his letter there. You will think 
it strange that I say this so quietly. If it is 
strange, it is notunnatural. I can say to you (I 
always could, I think), and find comfort in say- 
ing, what I can never repeat to any other—what 
I should only confess to my own heart. It 
gives me a certain strength, a certain confi- 
dence in myself, that you know, almost as 





well as I, what is in that erring heart of mine. | 
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She paused, and Anne had no word to say 
aloud. 

“Anne! you might look now, and be glad. 
You might look, and even find a peace, and 
ordered calm that your own soul could breathe 
in and live. I am content—oh, how far beyond 
desert! I am happy—happy as I never hoped 
to be. I look forward to life; I am glad to 
live ; I am satisfied to do God’s will. For, Anne, 
I feel that He loves me.” 

And she sat down on the rude, ivy-grown seat, 

ve one brief, searching glance round the fami- 
fr rospect, and leaning her head on Anne’s 
shoulder, cried softly for a long time. 

If all the words of deep sympathy that have 
ever been uttered were set down, how thin a 
volume would be made! Why is it that the 
nearer we approach to perfection of feeling, the 
farther we retrograde from expression ? till the 
very ultimate crisis of all emotion is utterly 
silent, and can hardly even look its eloquence. 

Anne softly enfolded Miss Blackburn’s hand 
in hers, and sat-silent. There was a radiant 
calm over all things, shed from the amber 
west upon hill and valley, wood and plain, and 
on the trembling sea that shimmered in the 
na which seemed almost to be breathed out of 
itself. 

Miss Blackburn raised her head, and looked 
with Anne on what they both loved so well. 

“T have a fancy about this day, Anne,” she 
said, presently. “I fancy it is like your life. It 
has been such a day of healing and of blessing, 
with such a sobbing of rain in the early morn- 
ing, and such a shading of gray clouds after- 
wards, till all that melted into a glistering after- 
noon, with the sun shining softly and warmly, 
and at last comes—this.” 

“This!” repeated Anne, thoughtfully. “I 
should like to live to such an end.” 

“You will—you will!” she cried, eagerly, 
and then checked herself. “Do you know,” she 
continued, in a quieter tone, “I want to tell you 
now all about the story of my absence that you 
do not know already.” 

“Tell me. But first-—I know that you have 
brought him back with you. I am so glad.” 

“You know?” Miss Blackburn turned sharp- 
ly round. as if startled; but re-assured, she 
added, “ Yes, the boy came with me. Anne, I 
feel as if I had something of my very own now. 
He is bequeathed to me. His father bade me 
love his widow and his child, and—for her, her 
last words were a blessing on me—a blessing 
that I feel nestling in my heart—when she 
mea her boy in my arms, and I promised to 
ove him, to take care of him, for all my life. 
And then she looked a last look at him —” 

“Poor mother!” Anne said, softly. 

“Happy wife!” Miss Blackburn, cried, im- 
pulsively. ‘She went to her husband, though 
she left her child.” 


The tears fell softly again, though she avert- 
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ed her face, as if half ashamed that Anne should 


see them. 

“Tt is strange,” she presently added, “ how 
easily these come now. Anne, don’t think they 
are other than content, grateful tears. Indeed, in- 
deed, my whole soul seems purified of its re- 
bellious complainings, its fierce etrugelings 
against irrevocable circumstance. And life looks 
clear to me as it has never done before: I can 
see all the past, its wrongs, and its evil, and its 
good, with juster vision; and so seeing, I am 
fearless for the future. I am even happy, hap- 
py in my faith, that He who has guided me 
through the bitter way that my own wayward 
spirit forced me into, will take care of me until 

e end.” 

“Thank God for faith—full faith in Him!” 
Anne cried, earnestly. . 

“ Ay, you fell—you know that to lack it— 
oh, there is no sorrow like that sorrow. Anne, 
did you ever lose faith?” 

“For a little while—once.” 

“ But only for that once ? Ah! don’t answer, 
T can see it in your face now, and often before. 
I used to marvel at your serenity, Anne; I used 
to think it was happiness that kept you so calm 
and unmoved through evil. It was when I dis- 
covered that you too knew sorrow, bitter, keen, 
such as woman’s sorrow can be, that I first 
thought—perhaps all these years I had been 
wrong, and that the mutinous spirit in which I 
bore my fate was not heroic, was not brave, as 
I believed. Like a revelation it came upon me, 
that peace should be the issue of a fight well 
fought; and I never knew peace—till now.” 

She looked up into Anne’s face, and the two 
women smiled softly on one another. There 
was a brief silence between them, and when 
Miss Blackburn resumed, it was quite in a chang- 
ed voice, a voice that was subdued yet distinct, 
and tremulons as with some hidden tenderness 
of feeling. , : 

“ Anne listen to me quietly for a little longer. 
I told you in my letter I had seen Walter Avar- 
ne. Dear, don’t shrink ; you know can have 
nothing but good to tell of him. He is well, 
quite recovered. He caught the fever nursing his 
ftiend. He staid in England for his sake, for 
he saw he was ill, and poor, and almost helpless 
in the new busy world he was coming into. 
And, Anne, he told me how, just before he fell 
ill, he met Edward Grant one day, and Ed- 
ward Grant’s wife. And, since then, he told me 
he decided to remain in England. Anne, 
darling! Anne, I dare not tell you more, it is 
his right to ask you ” : 

« Hush—oh, hush!” Anne whispered, clasp- 
ing her friend’s hand very tightly. 

“ Are you afraid he will hear? Have you 
guessed that he is so near you?” 

“Near me!” she echoed, mechanically. 

« Darling, he came with me this evening. He 
is even now waiting, thinking the time long. It 
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was selfish, yet not all selfish in me, to keep 
you here. I thought it better, for all reasons, 
that we should have our talk first. But now— 
you will come with me, won’t you?” 

ere was no answer. 

“ Anne,” said Miss Blackburn, did I not right- 
ly say that to-day has been like your life? Look 
how the sunset light still hangs about the west 
——and the stars are shining.” 

She led her down the path, for Anne’s eyes 
were dim, and her heart beat, and her step fal- 
tered, as though indeed she visibly stood on the 
threshold of a fair new world. Suddenly she 
stopped, and stood quite still, leaning against 
one of the lime-trees, 

“There is Albert—come to fetch me—and 
Grace,” she said, very hurriedly, and indistinct- 
l 
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ye 

Though it was growing dusk, they could yet 
clearly see the group assembled on the terrace 
under the windows: a tall figure leanin inst 
a projecting buttress in the wall, at “Albert 
looking up at him, talking eagerly, while quiet 
little Grace was carefully guiding the steps of a 
very young child towards the flowers. 

‘Albert's voice sounded clear and gleeful :— 
“Tam so properly glad! I never was so pleas- 
ed in all my life, i think.” 

His companion answered him. The low quiet 
voice trailed goldenly along the silence to where 
Anne stood. And she, as she listened and look- 
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ed, lost thought of all shyness and all shame; 
and presently eg ae! eager eyes with her 
hands, she suffered the thick sobs to escape, 
and the passionate rain of tears to fall. 

Miss Blackburn kissed her tenderly. 

“God bless you, my Anne—my friend al- 
ways,” she said; and only lingering till the firet 
storm of weeping was outspent, she left her, 
and went down the path. 

“Ah, Albert you have found out your old 
friend, then? And Grace—are you already 
making acquaintance with little Frank ?” 

They gathered round her, the childern eager 
with welcome and questionings—the little one 
clinging to her skirt with a familiar love that was 
often to make her heart bound gratefully. Only 
one came to her without a word—only a look 
asking his question. 

“ Walter, look up that shrubbery path, and 
you will see—a lime-tree.” 

The smile with which she spoke melted into 
another expression as he sprang from her. For 
a moment she watched him, in the shadowy twi 
light, then turned to the children and taking 
little Frank in her arms, buried her face among 
his golden curls, 





** God’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness— 
Round our restlessness, his rest.” 








WOOD HYMN. 


Broods there some spirit here ? 
The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud, 
And o’er the pools, all still and darkly clear, 
The wild wood-hyacinth with awe seems bow’d ; 
And something of a tender cloistral gloom 
Deepens the violet’s bloom. 


The very light, that streams 
Through the dim dewy veil of foliage round, 
Comes, tremulous with emerald-tinted gleams, 
As if it knew the place were — ground ; 
And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nursed. 


Wakes there some spirit here ? 


A swift wind, fraught with change, comes rushing 


by, 
And Rhos and waters, in its wild career, 
Shed forth sweet voices—each a mystery ! 
Surely some awful influence must prevade 
ese depths of trembling shade ! 


Yes, lightly, softly move ! 
There is a Power, a Presence in the woods ; 
A viewless Being, that with life and love 
Informs the reverential solitudes : 
The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod— 
Thou, Thou art here, my God! 


And if with awe we tread 
The minster-floor, beneath the storied pane, 
And ’midst the mouldering banners of the dead ; 


Shall the green voiceful wild seem Jess thy fane, 
Where thou alone hast built ?>— where arch and 


roof 
Are of thy living woof? 


The silence and the sound 
In the lone places breathe alike of Thee ; 
The temple-twilight of the gloom profound, 
The dew-cup of the frail anemone, 
The reed by every wandering whisper thrill’@— 
All, all with thee are filled! 


Oh, purify mine eyes, 
More and yet more, by love and lowly thought, 
Thy presence, Holiest One! to recognize. 
In these majestic isles which thou hast wrought ! 
And, ’midst their sea-like murmurs, teach mine 
ear 
Ever thy voice to hear! 


And sanctify my heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of that tone, 
With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start, 
But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own! 
Joy, such as dwelt in Eden’s glorious bowers 
Ere sin had dimm’d the flowers. 


Let me not know the change 
O’er nature thrown by Guilt !—the boding sky, 
The hollow leaf, sounds ominous and strange, 
The weight wherewith the dark tree-shadows lie! 
Father! oh! keep my footsteps pure and free, 
To walk the woods with Thee! 























